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Nil moror aut laudes, levis aut convicia vulgi, 
Pulchrum eft vel do¢tis-vel placuiffe piis, Erasmus, 

No joy or grief in vulgar praife or blame, 

The voice of wife and pious men is Fame, 








Art. 1. Letures on Belles Lettres and Logic. By the late - 
William Barron, F.R.S. Editor and Profefir of Belles 
Lettres and Logic in the Univerfity of St. Andrew's. 2 vols. 
Svo. 1217 pp. Price 11. 1s. Longman and Co, London. 
Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh. 1806. 


WeE are informed, by an advertifement prefixed to this 
pofthumous work, by its anonymous Editor, that 
**The Leétures which are now offered to the public were 
read, during twenty-five feflions, in the Univerfity of St. 
Andrew’s, and were intended by the author for publication. 
But a fudden illnefs, which two yeats ago put a period to lus 
lite, prevented him from {uperintending their progrefsthrough 
the prefs.” This tak, therefore, has devolved upon the 
prefent editor, who, though he does not give his name to 
the world, profefles to have ‘* endeavoured, to the utmof 
ot his power, to fulfil his duty, both towards the author and 

the public.” 
The Leétures themfelves are divided into two principal 
parts, the firltof which treats of Belles Lettres, the fecond 
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of Logic ; on each of which we thal! proceed to offer a few 
obfervations. 

By tar the greater part of the work is devoted to the fub- 
jeet of Betles Lettres, or Polite Literature, as it is otherwife 
called by the Profeffor; a fubje&t which has confiderably 
exercifed the ingenuity of modern as well as of ancient 
writers. This branch of knowledge may be contemplated 
under two afpeéts: either as an artor asa fcience. Asan 
art, it profefics no more than to lay down a certain fet of 
practical os by the judicious application of which, a 
writer or Ipe aker may avoid thofe inaccuracies into which 
uninftruéted genius ts ever prone to fall; and may even attain 
no inconfide rable fhare of praife for merit of execution: asa 
feience, it profefles a nobler and more dificult objet. It en- 
deavoursto analyfe the hidden fources of our difguft or appro- 
bation, refpecting the various {pecies of compofition ; it fearches 
into the human mind for the caufes of our delight or difplea- 
fure; and it deduces its maxims and precepts from an invel- 
tigation of the peculiar objetts to which the different {pecies 
of compofition are properly addre fed, and an examination 
of the genuine principles of human nature. 

The writings of the ancients on the fubje€ of compofition, 
however high their merit confeffedly is, belong rather to the 
firfl than to the fecond of thefe claffes. They contain more 
of praétical rules than of philofophical {peculation ; ; they 
abound rather with maxims fitted for the immediate ufe of 
the weiter or {peaker, than with theoretical inquiries concern- 
ing the foundation of thefe maxims. Ariftotle, the father 
of this interefting branch of knowledge, has given us many 
admirable rules ‘for the conduét at the two great {pecies of 
poetry, the Epic and Dramatic; but has feldom inquired 
into the principles of human nature, upon which his rules 
are founded. Cc icero has left many valuable precepts for the 
condutt of an oration, which will always be of pecuhar ef- 
timation, as coming from one who was himielt the prince 
of orators. Quintilian has handled this {ubjeét in a yet fuller 
and more fatistattory manoer; but in both writers, we find 
rathera variety of ufeful rules, than a philofophical mveltiga- 
tion of the foundation of thole rules. Even Longinus can 
fearcely be confi lered as a philofophical Critic, alihougha 
ircatile concer ag the Sublime was [o naturally fitted to prompt 
to p! hilofophica al inquiry. 

The philofophy of criticifm may therefore be conlidered 
as a branch of {cience referved for the moderns; and it isa 
bresich of tcvence in which doubtlefs much yet remains to 
be done ; although we are ready to admit that much has been 
accomplilhed. The French crutics feem to have fet us the 
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example of introducing philofophical in nape the Belles 
Lettres. In the writings of Boffu, of Du Bos, of Fonte. 
nelle, of D’Alembert, and of Marmontel, are to be found many 
ingenious {peculations of this kind, in which it is attempted 
to trace the various fources of our pleafure or difpleafure ; 
to afcertain tlie caufes of the gratification which accompanies 
the emotions of pity, terror, admiration, and the like; and to 
lay down precepts founded upon this interefting analyfis of 
the principles of luman nature. Among Englilh writers, 
Addifon led the way, in bis Effays on the Pleatures of Ima. 
gination, publilhed in the Spectator; and he wes followed by 
Mr. Burke, who, to much philofop!ical acumen, united the 
fineft talte in writing; though the fubjett was by no means 
exhaufted in his Inquiry into the nature of the Sublime and 
Beautitul. 

Many of Mr. Barron's more immediate countrymen have, 
of late years, devoted their talents to the elucidation of criti. 
cifm, as a branch of the philofophy of the human mind. Such 
was the object which Lord Kaimes feems to have propofed to 
himfelf in his Elements of Critici/m. It wes the more proteffed 
intention of Dr. Campbell's Philofophy of Rhetoric, and ot 
Dr. Gerard’s Effays on Tafle and Genius, It does not, how- 
ever, feem to have been much aimed at in Dr. Blair’s well- 
known Leétures; nor does it appear to us that the prefent 
author will be confidered as having greatly advanced in this 
interefting field of inquiry. 

Mr. Barron’s firft Le€ture is introductory, and is intended 
to prove the great utility of the fludy of critici{m, both to the 
profeffed author or fpeaker, and to thole who are to be 
amufed or inftructed by the labours otf others. His Lec. 
tures, he informs us, ** are defigned, in the firft place, to 
aflift thofe whofe genius and ambition may prompt them to 
become orators, or writers; and, in the fecond place, to 
improve the difcernment and feelings of thofe who wifh to 
derive from reading an elegant amufement, or an increafe of 
knowledge. They will be ferviceable,”’ he thinks, ** to the 
orator and writer, by cultivating their talte and thetr judg. 
ment, the chief inftruments of eminence in compofition, 
They will improve tafte, by inveftigating and illuitrating the 
principles of criticifm, and by examining the accuracy, the 
propriety, and the elegance of, expreflion.”’ 

He takes notice of an objeftion, which has been often 
flated again the ftudy of criticifin, viz. that its rules rend 
rather to embarrafs than to aflift the genius of a writer; aad 
that though they mav render a compolition regular, they can 
never intufe into it that vigour and warmth which can alone 
procure the praife of fupertor excellcace, This objection 
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ought to have received a fuller refutation than Mr. Barron 
has beftowed upon it; for it is fupported by many plaufible 
arguments. This author difmiffes it with a fingle fentence, 
and merely informs us, that thofe who defend this opinion, 
argue from imperfeét views of the fubjeét. He is hkewife 
rather unfortunate in feleéting Shakefpeare, as an example of 
an author whofe works furnifhan argument for the ufelef{nefs 
of the critical art. For furely there are few writers who 
might have been more truly benefited by fome knowledge 
of the rales of compofition than our immortal bard. The 
inimitable effufions of his genius, his intimate knowledge of 
the human heart, and the irrefifiible impulfe with which he 
afletts the paflions, will always call forth the rapturous ap 
plauie of every reader of tafle. But fuch a reader mull ever 
regret, that the exubcrances of this firit of geniufes were not 
fomewhat pruned by the hand of cultivation; that his quib- 
bles and ribaldry were not entirely lopt off; and that he had 
not been taught to offer lefs violation to probability, by 
fhowing more regard to the unities of time and place. 

The plan which Mr. Barron lays down for his critical dif- 
quifitions, after this prefatory matter, is, to treat—I. Of the 
itruéiure of language, and the properties of flyle. II. Ot 
fpoken language, or cloquence, as proper for deliberative 
aflemblies, courts of juftice, and the pulpit. III. Of 
written language, or the moft cminent kinds of compofiuon 
in profe and verfe. 

In the profecution of this plan, the author proceeds to 
offer fome remarks refpeéting the progrefs of language from 
rudenefs to rehiuement ; the origin of words, and the changes 
to which they are naturally fubje&t. At the outfet of this in- 
quiry, we obferve a fingular inaccuracy refpeéting the mean- 
ing of the word articulate, which certainly has no etymolo- 
gical reference to man, although the Profeffor writes as if it 
had- The founds of fpoken language, he fays, ‘* are called 
articulate, on account of the diftinétnefs and variety with 
which they are pronounced, and becaufe they are ina great 
meafure confined to the human [pecies.”” ‘This, however, we 
pals by, to anumadvert on fome paflages in which we think 
the Profeflor by muchtoo dogmatical and unguarded. 

** Some inquirers,”” Mr. Barron informs us, aftonifhed at the 
fingular artifice with which language has been conftrutted, 
and imprefled with admiration at this remarkable effort of in- 
genuity, ** have been tempted to confider it as fupernatural, 
and have ventured to aflign infpiration as the only fuppofe- 
able origin of language. Burt,”’ adds he, ‘* the whole hif- 
tory of its progreis, and the refult of daily obfervatron, 
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eppofe this fuppofition, if they do not even expofe it to 
ridicule.”’ Now, Mr. Barron ought to have confidered, that 
the fuppofition which he is thus inclined to hold up to ridi- 
cule, is greatly countenanced by the book of Genefis; and 
that it was by no means incumbent on him to imprefs his 
pupils with any difrefpect for that work. 

Ve take this opportunity of obferving, that we can fee no 
difficulty whatever in reconciling the {criptural account of 
the origin of language with thofe ingenious philofophical {pe- 
culations refpeéting the fame fubjett, which have of late in- 
terefted the public, and which, ina great many particulars, 
we certainly think well founded. The fecoad chapter of 
Genefis informs us,—‘* That out of the ground the Lord 
God formed every beaft of the field, and every fowl of the 
air; and brought them unto Adam, to fee what he would call 
them; and whatfoever Adam called every living creature, 
that was the name thereof. And Adam gave names to all 
cattle, and to the fowl of the air, and to every beaft of the 
held.” From this we may infer, either that the names which 
Adam gave to the different objetts of creation were the 
refult of the immediate in[piration of God, or that he was 
endowed with fuch organs of utterance by the Almighty, as 
to be able to give appeljations at once, and of his own accord, 
to all thefe objeéts. 

It is well known, that to fpeak articulately, is a piece of 
education which we at prefent acquire only at the expence 
of much time and labour, It is the chief employment of the 
child during the firft years of itsexiltence; and it we may 
judge from the few examples of favage men, who have been 
brought into fociety when palt the aye of childhood, it is a 
work of almoft infuperable dithculty to the human organs 
when fully formed, and can only be attained when they are 
in their moft flexible ftate, Hence there appears a fort of 
neceflity for an immediate interpofition of the divine power, 
to enable man firftto meke ufe of articulate founds, and to 
overcome thofe difficulties which at prefent render this tafk 
almoft infurmountable at an age of maturity. But it does 
not follow, from this fuppofition, that language was revealed 
to man in its complete and finifhed flate. According to the 
information of fcripture, the original language of Adam may 
have confifted of nothing more than a fet of names, or appel- 
latives ; and it might be left to the ingenuity ot himfelt, and 
his pofterity, to model thefe names into a fet of words, which 
fhould be {uitable to all the purpofes of life. ‘The invefti- 
sires of our philofophical grammarians are in perfeét con- 


ormity to thefe conclufions. ‘The moft ingenious of them 
Aas have 
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have been able to trace the various patts of {peech to a few 
fimple roots; and to fhow in what manter, and by what 
modifications thefe roots have given birthto forms of words, 
which, at firft fight, appear altogethcr remote from them, 
Bute! they have gone no farther than this ; and do not pretend 
to inform us by what happ, infpiration it was that men were 
fit led to Inve iit the: iy OYipyini al Bock of words, 

Aiter fome curiory obferv: (ions upen the figurative and 
animated flyle, in which a rude peoph. are prone to indulge, 
Mr. Barron proceeds to inquire into the re volutiona to which 
language is naturally expo ed in refpeéct to melody, or found. 
* It is commonly fuppot ed,” he fays, ‘* that the pronunci- 
ation of the ancient langinag 3¢8 Was more ID tufical than that 
of the modern ; that the Pes eeks and Ro: - s fpoke in a kind 
of recitative ; at leat, that they poffefled the art of intro. 
ducing into their {peech b mach mit en a’ and many 
more mufical tones, than ure employed by any modern 
nation.’ This dottrine, Mr. Barron is by no means dif- 

ofed to admit, chiefly, it would feem, for this reafon, that 
- cannot underfland it. ‘* The tones of mufic,’’ he fays, 
** are not the natural langnage of paffion, agd the language 
of nature is the fame in ail ages and countries.”” He even 
thinks he has made it plain—*‘ that there is no conneétion 
between {peaking and mufic, other than between {peaking 
and the noife of a bell, or the roaring of the fea, namely, 
the general relation of their being all founds.” 

But did not Mr. Barron know, that ‘he different nations, 
even of} modern Europe, ufe very various degrees of modu- 
lation of voice in their cuftomary way of {peaking ? To an 
Engliflman, the diverfities of tone which a Frenchman em- 
ploys in common converfation, and ftill more in reading or 
reciting, appear ftrange and annatuial ; and the language of 
an Italian to an Englilh ear, approaches nearer to finging 
than. to {peaking It is not then ftri€ly true, that * the 
hat nguage | of nature, ae refpect at lealt of tones, ** is the 
fame mn all ages and countries.’ 

It may be aimuted, ac or ling to Mr. Barron, that the daige 
of tle Giecks, and mumerus of the Romans, related merely to 
the length of fyllables, and the meafurement of poctic teet. 
It is not upon the emplo ment of thefe terms by the ancient 
Critics, that we reit the principal evidence for the inufical 
recit on of the G.eeks and Romans. That focha recitation 


was adopted im al! their theatrical performances, there is at 
heaft the higheit prob. 2 se y, a8 has been amply fhown by 
the Abbe du Bos, and other critics. It is to this that the 
modes ject and the tibiis dexiris @ fnifris, p ~hxed. to the 
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common editions of Terence’s Plays, maniteftly relate. But 
fuch accompaniments were by no means confined to the des 
elamation of the theatre. Solon, we are told, when he pros 
mulgated his laws to the Athenians, accompamed them by 
the mufic of his lyre; and there was, among that refined 
people, a peculiar meafure, or melody, called the Nomic 
melody, which was appropriated to the promulgation of 
ublic ordinances. We are alfo informed, both by Cicero 
and Quintilian, that when Caius Gracchus was declaiming in 
public, he was accuftomed to have a mufician at his back, 
in order to give him the proper tones, with a pipe or flute. 

It 1s impoflible to refule our affent to fuch direct evidence, 
or to doubt that the Greeks and Romans, on public occa- 
fions at lealt, made ufe of a kind of mufical recitation, The 
account which the ancient Grammarians and Rhetoricians 
give of the accents, and the rules which they lay down re- 
{peéting them, all tend to eftablifh the fame dotirine ; and 
to prove that, even in common reading or {peaking, the 
ancients were taught, on fome occafions, to raife their voices 
gradually to a certain mufical pitch; on other occafions, to 
depre{s the mufical tone of the voice ; and on other occafivns, 
firit to pafs from grave to acute, and immediately after from 
acute to grave. Such were plainly the purpofes which the 
ancient accents, the acute, the grave, and the circumflex, 
were intended to ferve. 

But it by no means follows, from all this, that the ancient 
declaimers ufed a melody much refembling our modern 
mufic. The only mufical fcale, or fyitem of intervals, 
which we now employ, is the Diatonic; but the ancients 
made ule of two others, the Chromatic and the Enharmonic, 
of which the intervals were greatly {maller, and which were 
therefore much better adapted to the purpofes of recitation. 
Or we may fuppofe that the mufic which was allotted to de. 
clamation, dittered in fome refpeéts trom all the other fyf- 
tems. Its intervals might be fettle| by rules peculiar to it. 
felf; and its afcents and defcents might be by impercepuble 
gradations trom acute to grave; and the contrary, rather 
than by abrupt tranfitions, from one pitch to another, as ts 
the cafe with diatomic mufic. In fatt, we ourfelves, in or- 
dinary converfation, and fill more in declamation, make 
ufe of a melody or mufical accompaniment of this kind, 
without being aware of it. The ancients made it an objett 
of peculiar attention, and regulated it by fied principles ; 
he moderns have no rules concerning it, nevertheiels they 
employ it toa certain degree, prompted purely by the umpulle 
of naturc,. and the dictates of good talle, 
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Mr. Barron proceeds, in his third Leéture, to confider 
what he calls the ** faculties which influence the arrange. 
ment of words in fentences;’’ and in _ his fourth, he ex. 
amines the principles of grammar. We fhall not difpute the 

ropriety of introducing into a fyflem of Rhetoric, difqui- 
tae concerning the natural meaning and origin of the 
different clafles of words; of nouns, pronouns, verbs, par- 
ticiples, &c. But we certainly expetied jn fuch a fyflem, 
ufhered into the world in the year 1806, fomething better 
than the account which Mr. Barron has ¢ given of the nature 
of the different parts ot {fpeech. This is, in faét, nothing 
better than might be extraéted from V offius, or any of the 
old grammarians; and takes no notice whatever of the new 
lights which have been thrown on this interefting fubjeét, by 
the labours of Mr. Horne Tooke, and other modern Philolo- 
gills. The principles of grammar occupy Mr. Barron dur- 
ing his tourth, fitth, fixth, and great part of his feventh 
Letiures. He then proceeds to his more proper fubyect, 
the confideration of the qualities of a good ftyle. T hele he 

confiders asreducible to two general claffes—per [picuity and 
ornament. The firft of thefe he fubdivides into the qualities 
of purity, propriety, and precifton ; and the fecond, into 
melody, inverfion, and figures. Of this claflification of the 
qualiti esot ftyle, we haveto obferve, that it is almoit ver- 
fatim copied from Dr. Blair ; and, indeed, this is not the 
only occafion on which the prefent writer feems to have been 
liberally indebted to the labours of that celebrated Leéturer. 
Bit the clafhfication itfelf appears to us to labour under a 
great defeét.  Perfpicuity cannot well be confidered as a 
genus, of which purity, propriety, and precifion, are the 
fpec: es. It ius rather an independe nt quality of ftyle, which 
can only be attained by attention to its own peculiar rules ; 
and which will not be complete ly fecured, although we fhould 
be able to write without offending any of the principles of 
purity ‘ propr iety, or precifron. 

This detect has more ferious confequences than confidered 
as a mere error of arrangement. It occafions a deficiency 
of rules tor attaining per{picuity of flyle ; a quality which 1s 
of the firft’ importance in writing, and in which the very 
beft authors are occafionaily liable to fail. Under the head of 
propriety of flyle, we tind Mr. Barron treating of certain 
defects which belong more properly to the fubject of purity. 
Such are the grammatical inaccuracies ot which he takes 
notice ; for to write with purity, is nothing elfe than to avoid 
every deviation from the grammar and idiom of the language 
which we employ. Wath thefe exceptions, Mr. Barron's 
remarks 
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yemarkson the various properties of a good flyle, and on the 
arrangement and ftruéture of fentences, may be read with 
confiderable advantage. Wedo not, however, teel the juf- 
ftice of all his criticifms; and think, on fome occafions, that 
he has been rather unwile, in trying his powers on authors 
whofe reputation cannot now ealily be fhaken, Few readers 
of tafte, we apprehend, will coincide with him in opinion, 
that the word /ud/imi, in the following lines of Horace is 
redundant and tautological. 


*¢ Quod fi me vatibus Lyricis inferes, 
Sublimi feriam fidera vertice.’’ 


The fubjeét af figures is treated by Mr. Barron with great 
copioutnels, as it occupies nearly the whole of nine Le¢tures, 
from the 16th to the 24th inclufive. He has not, however, 
been able to give a very fatistactory account of what it is that 
conftitutes a figure, a defeét which pervades every fyftem of 
Rhetoric with which we are acquainted. It is furely very 
indefinite to fay, that ‘* figurative communication includes 
every embellifhment by which language addreffes the ima- 
pination, and fometimes the paffions.’ ’ Yet fuch is the 
general account given by this author of the nature of figures ; 
nor is it rendered much more precife by his particular illuf- 
trations, He feems inclined to abandon the ancient divifion 
of this fubjeét into figures of words or fropes ; and figures’ 
of thought or expreffion, whica we think has its ufe, al- 
though the boundaries of thefe two clafles have not been very 
precifely fixed. 

On the fubje& of metaphor, the firft a of which the 
author treats, we find many pertinent, if not original, obfer- 

vations. But the view of this figure is defeétive, as no notice 
whatever 1s taken of its fubordinate fpecies, the mefonymy, 
fynecdoché, autonomafia, &c. of which (pecific examples 
ought to have been given. Comparifon is alfo very — 
and on the whole fatisfaétorily handled. The following o 
fervations are judicious and worthy of attention. 


“« The difficulty of finding new and fplendid fimiles, on ac. 
count of the anticipation of preceding Poets, feems to be one of 
the chief inconveniencies of poetical compofition. The fubjeés 
in nature adapted to illuftrate the operations of the ftronger 


paflions, are perhaps not very numerous; as it cannot be doubted, 


that much time and induftry have been employed to difcover them, 
though, it muft be confefied, without correfpondent fuccefs. Neie 
ther can it be fuppofed that modern genius, in like circumftances, 
is not qualified to rival that of antiquity, even in its moft illuf. 
trious exhibitions. It remains then only to conclude, that cir. 


cumftances are more unfavourable, that the ficld of illuftration 
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has been in fome meafure pre-occupied and exhaufted ; and thatthe 
chief channel to excellence now left open is to change the attitudes, 
and improve the fituations of thofe confpicuous objeéts in nature, 
which have fo far monopolized the prerogative of being introduced 
as figures in comparifon. All the fimiles of all the Epic and 
Dramatic Poets, whofe works have been preferved, are not very 
numerous; and of thefe many are exceptionable ; which affords 
an additional proof, that the fubje¢ts of comparifon are rare, or 
that the art of exploring and exhibiting them is very atduous 
and uncommon,’’ 

‘© Though fimiles,’’ fubjoins the author afterwards, ‘ are 
often the work of the boldeft and moft fervid fancy, yet none of 
the ornaments of language are, perhaps, more allied to deficiency 
of genius and tafte, both in the writers and the readers. Few 
authors, who have matter of real confequence to advance, find 
either time or inclination to hunt for refemblances ; while thofe 
who are confcious of poffefling neither ingenious obfervation nor 
new and important arguments, have commonly recourfe to this 
fecondary method of acquiring applaufe. The great part of man. 
kind have made little progrefs in the improvement of their under- 
ftanding, which is a laborious and tedious tafk ; they are of courfe 
much more indifferent to acquire knowledge than to pleafe their 
imagination, which yields them an inferior gratification without 
much culture.’’ Lect. 19. 


Perfonification, Allegory, and Apoftrophe, are next 
treated of by this author, but with fome little degree of con- 
fufion. He confiders as examples of Allegory, many figur- 
ative expreffions, which more ftriétly belong to the clafs of 
Metaphor; fuch as Virgil's reprefentation of the compo. 
fiion of his Georgics, under the figure of a chariot-race. 

«¢ Sed nos immesfum fpatiis confecimus equor, 
Et jam tempus eq .am fumantia folvere colla.’’ 


This, aud various other paflages which Mr. Barron has 
quoted, differ in nothing trom. the common inftances of 
metaphorical expreflion. To conititute an Allegory, the 
figurative parallel muft be carmed through a mucin more 
minute and lengthened detail. We find a fimilar confufion 
in his examples of perfomfication aud apotliophe. — Itis the 
bufinefs of perionification to animate the litelels objects of 
nature; and to a dre.s the trees, the rocks, and the floods, 
asif they were endowed with intelligence and fenfibility. 
Apoflrophe has a different fundtion ; it addreffes the dead, 
orablent, asit they were piefent and lifteningto us. When 
Cicero, theretore, addrefles the genius of philofophy, arid 
exclaims, ** O view, philofophie dux! virtutis indagatrix, 
expukrixgue viuorum! quid non modo nos {ed ominino vita 
hominum 
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hominum fine te effe potuiffet t?” he does not employ apof- 
troj phe, as Mr. Barron afferts, but perfonification ; and the 
es istrue of fome move of his examples. 

Hyperbole, climax, and fome other figures, are next 
confidered by Mr. Barron ; and his remarks on ftyle are 
concluded by an account of the vanous general divifions of 
the charafteriftics of ftyle which have been propofed b 
different rhetoricians. The charatteriftics which he himfe'f 
adopts and examines, are the concife and nervous, the diffufe, 
the fimple, plain, and neat; the elegant, the florid, the af- 
feted, and vehement fly les. It would feem as if there were 
much uncertainty and capiice in afligning to an author his 
proper place in fuch an arrangement. Demetrius Phalereus 
grouped into the fame clafs Thucydides and Herodotus, 
whom he confiders as furnifhing examples of the fare cha- 
racters of ftyle, e/evaticn ; although no two writers can differ 
more in re{peét of ftyle than thefe eminent hiftorians. With 
a like inconfiftency he claffes together Homer, Xenophon, 
and Sappho, as examples of the ornamented ftyle. Mr. 
Barron appears iaeatle more fortunate when he illuftrates 
the concife and nervous {tyle by the examples of ‘Tacitus and 
Montefquieu, who, though both eminent writers, certainly 
wrote in a very different manner. 

In treating of the fimple flyle, the author charatterizes 
Swift inthe following judicious terms. 


“« Of all writers, ancient or modern, w who have attempted this 
ftyle, Swift is perhaps the moft eminent. His words are chofen 
with much propriety, and he never employs a foreign or a xowed 
word when the language affords another of eitablifhed reputation, 
to appear in its place. His arrangement is natural and eafy, 
and though fome of his fentences are extended to a confiderable 
length, they are never embarraffed or obfcure. He feldom intro. 
duces any other figure than a metaphor, which is rarely prolonged 
beyond a fingle word. The reader is charmed with the wit, the 
humour, the learning, or the ingenuity of his fentiments, which 
are conveyed with a perfpicuity and energy that feem to bid de- 
fiance to omament. Had he attended a little more to the neatnefs 
of his fentences, and had he not indulged in fome fingular ufes of 
particles and prepofit ions, he had (would have) attained the 
higheft merit this fpecics of ftyle can eafily acquire, and realifed 
the moft complete idea of it we can readily conceive. It mutt 
ai the fame time be obferved,. that his writings are not all equally’ 
finifhed. His political papers, the Cout/is and. Di iJentions ati 
Athens and Rome, which were written early in life,, and. im the 
end of the 17th century, difcover much learning, a: comprehen. 
five and well-informed mind; but they are carelels, and fome.. 
times 
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times inaccurate in point of compofition, Many of his letters, 
and much of his poetry, are liable to the fame obje@ion, and 
were not, perhaps, intended to be committed to the prefs. His 
hiftory of the laf years of Queen Anne, though preferved by the 
partiality of friends, and publithed by the avarice of bookfellers, 
does little honour to his memory. It appears rather asa journal 
for his own amufement, and that of his acquaintance, than 
asahiftory. The compofition, indeed, is plain and fimple, but 
it favours of the levity and famili arity of a periodical effay, ra- 
ther than of the gravity and dignity of hiftory. His Travels ot 
Gulliver were the higheft effort of his genius, and the language 
of them has been finifhed with the greateft care. Every body 
has read this curious performance, and has been amufed with the 
irony, wit, and humour, with which it abounds, But a reader 
of humanity, hawever much he may admire the compofition, 
will regret that the fatire was not all equally reftricted. The 
abufe ot learning and learned vanity, were proper and well-chofen 
fubjects of ridicule ; but it is not eafy to difcern what good con. 
fequence could refult from the ridicule of human nature itfelf. 
The author might difplay his mifanthropy and his fpleen : bur, 
although he might injure, he could not much improve his fpecies."* 
Lect. 25. 


. Barron, inhis 28th Leéture, proceeds to the fecond 
Bree divifion of his courfe, and treats of fpoken language 
or oratory. He givesa flight {ketch of the hiftory and pro- 
grefs of eloquence among the Greeks and Romans; and alfo 
among the moderns, under the heads of Swifs, Dutch, 
Britifh, and French eloquence. French oratory he juftly 
confiders as circumferibed to the fteld of panegyric, or 
harangues of the demonftrative kind; and re prefents our ow n 
Hlandas the only proper theatre tor a rational and manty elo- 
quence. We were, however, fomewhat amufed with his 
attributing the snithon of the recapitulation by modern ora- 
tors, to the extreme brevity of their {peeches. This is not the 
only proof which the work furnifhes, that Mr. Barron’s 
Lectures were coinpofed feveral years ago. 

The author next examines, at length, the various {pecies 
of eloquence, divided into Jemnoniiveiie e, deliberative, and 
judicial, by the ancient rhetoricians; and into the elo- 
quence of the fenate, of the bar, and of the pulpit, by the 
moderns. He likewife gives rules for the management of 
the different parts of a difcourfe; the exordium, the argu- 


mentative part, the pathetic part, and the es or 
conclufion. He fubjains one Leéture upon delivery, tone, 
and queftions ; and another a memory. But in all] that 


he has advanced upon thefe {ubjeéts, he has been principally 
indebted 
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indebted to Cicero, Quintilian, and his great forerunner, Dr. 
_Blair. 

We come now to the third part of the courfe, which 
treats of written language, and with which the fecond volume 
commences. This part opens with a hiftory of writ- 
ing, or rather a lift of fome of the moft eminent authors, 
both of ancient and modern times; which is followed by an 
account of the difpute refpecting the comparative literary 
merits of the ancients and moderns. In the following paf- 
fage, where Mr. Barron gives his own opinion upon this 
fubjett, he appears, more than is cultomary with him, in the 
charaéter of an original thinker; aud, though we do not 
coincide with Him in every particular, we chink the verdict, 
on the whole, judicious. 


‘© It is always to be remembered, that no fair comparifon can 
be inftituted between ancient and modern authors, except’ where 
cfrcumftances are nearly fimilar, We will not be fo unreafonable 
as to complain, that our poets do not equal Homer, or our orators 
Demofthenes and Cicero, if the diffimilarity of their circum. 
ttances rendered it impoffible. We will not expect that our poets 
and orators fhould equal or furpafs thofe of antiquity in circum. 
ttances fo unfavourable, that, had the pocts and orators of anti- 
guity been in them, they would not have furpaffed our own. 
We will not demand that the ancient philofophers fhould have 
made the fame progrefs in fcience which ours have done, whea 
the latter have had the advantage of al! the refearches and expe- 
rience of the former, befides the aid of feveral fubfidiary arts and 
fyftems then unknown. 

‘© That Homer mutt ftill bear away the palm of Epic Poetry 
trom Virgil himfelf, and all the moderns, no candid critic will 
much hefirate to admit. He pofieffes more variety of charatter, ' 
more originality, more beautiful defcription, more eloquence and 
fimplicity of ftyle, than any other poet.. But I will venture to 
maintain, that a great part of this excellence is to be imputed 
to the fituation of the times in which he lived. The natural 
manners and magnanimity of thofe times were particularly favour- 
able to the fimplicity and fublimity of his fentiments and ftyle. 
The high honours conferred on bards, being [who were] con- 
fidered as the fages, the legiflators, and the heralds of their age; 
as companions of kings, and guefts at all feitivals, would prompt 
the livelieft exertions of genius. He had all nature before him 
unoccupied; and all his pictures of her, at leait to us, wear 
the merit and charm of novelty. Had cither Virgil or Milton 
lived in the fame circumftances, I doubt not thar they would 
have rivalled him in other particulars, and have furpaffed him in 
judgment and fublimity. They equal him in thefe qualities, not- 
withflanding the difadvantage of being obliged to imagine ‘ 
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the interefting fituations of their heroes, withont having ever feen 
or converfed with fuch men. 

‘* Euripides and Sophocles are the only tragic poets of anti- 
quity, for the Romans produced none entitled to notice ; and, 
confiderable as their merit is in point of character, paffion, and 
ftyle, they feldom poffefs much excellence in point of fable.— 
"Lhe «alte of the Greeks in tragic reprefentations, could not be 
refined, when we reflect, that little more than thirty years be- 
fore the time of Sophocles and Euripides, their theatrical exhi- 
bitions were no better than mufical entertainments, exhibited 
by ftrollers equipped in the moft homely manner. ‘Thefe poets 

may furpafs modern Tragedians in fimplicity and propriety of 
ftyle, but it requires an uncommon reverence for antiquity to 
prefer them in every other view. 

‘© In Comedy, every candid judge muf give the preference to 
the moderns. ‘The old Comedy of the Greeks, in which living 
characters were introduced and ridiculed, though it might dif. 
play boldnefs and fpirit, was the coarfeft, groffeft ribaldry that 
ever difgraced a tage. The object of it was not more repre- 
henfible than the execution was indclicate. We cannot read, 
without the moft lively feelings of difguft and contempt, the 
rough daubing of Ariftophanes, by which the Athenians were 
inftigated to put to death Socrates, one of the beft men and wor- 
thieit citizens they ever had. ‘The new Comedy, in which 
Menander and others excelled, and of which we may form fome 
notion from the tranflations of Terence, though the originals are 
loft, was a much mere periect {pecies of compofition. Simple, 
how ever, and natural and innocen t as the dialogue is, it contains 


little wit or fpirit, and lefs varicty of chara&ter. Nearly the 
fame characters recur in ever) in ; and even the circumftances 
in which they appear are not much changed. 


*€ Greece and Rome are unrivalled in oratory ; but many cir- 
cumflarnces concurred to produce that effect.—Had modern genius 
been placed in the fame fituation, I doubt not of its having made 
aseminent a figure. 

© Hiftorical compofition is the field in which comparifon can 
be made with mot equity, ges circumitances are moft fimilar; 
and here it muft be admitted, that the refpective merits of candi. 
dates are fo nearly nora as to create fome hefitation. In 
purity and correctnefs of ftyle, livelinefs of defcription, and 
candour of relation, no authors furpafs Thucydides and Livy ; 
but they mutt be admitted to be inferior tothe beft modern hif. 
torians in forming an interefling and inftructive narration, The 
cap = fecret of compofing hiftory, namely, to extend or abridge 
the narration, ac cording co the importance of the matter, feems 
fitrle attended toby the former. By the ufe of it, and that mok 
evlightened f{pirit of political and philofophical knowledge with 
which 
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wihch the latter have adorned their relations, they have commu- 
nicated to them a degree of p¢rieCtion for which we feek in vain 
among the ancients.’’ Lect. 38. 


Mr. Barron goes on to comnare together the philofophical 
writings of the ancients and moderns ; but our {limits will not 
ermit us to follow him in this eftimate. On account of the 
joni to which we have already extended our remarks on 
this work, we {hall referve what we have to fay on the re- 
maining part of it to a future article. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


de 





Art. Il. The Stranger in Ireland; or, A Tour in the 
Southern and Weftern Parts of that Country, in the Year 
1895. By John Carr, Efq. of the Honourable Society of the 
Middle Temple. Author of a Northern Summer, or Travels 
round the Baltic; the Stranger in France, Se. Ge. 4to. 
530 pp. Price 2l. 5s. Phillips. 1806. 


THE former works of this author have received from the 

public confiderable marks of approbation, nor do we 
think that the Stranger in Ireland will at all diminifh his 
claims to favour. In this work he defcribes atour made 
through the fouth and fouth-weft parts of Ireland, and ex. 
plains and delineates the prefent flate of focicty, national 
manners, buildings, &c. in the paris which he vilitted. We 
think that he has very happily illuflrated the Irth charaéter, 
and the people of that country are exceedingly indebted to 
Mr. Carr for the interefling and agrecable picture which he 
has drawn of their national manners. 

One part of his work is, however, entitled to a higher 
degree of praife, and demands the attention of the legiflature. 
lt is that which reprefents the deplorable ftate of the coin, 
and the courfe of exchange. The author, on this fubjeét, ap- 
pears diligently to have colleéted a number of important 
faéts ; am we recommend what he has p:oduced to the fe. 
tious confideration of thofe who may have it in their power 
to remedy the evil. 


‘© Nothing can imprefs a ftranger more forcibly than the want 
of a mint coinage in Ireland, and (with an exception to certain 
portions in the north) the deplorable want of metallic fpecie 
throughout that country, to which may be added the exorbitant 
ftate of the exchange between the two countries. 

‘* The produétion of a guinea, in many parts of Ircland, ex. 
cites as much curiofity as the difplay of a ruble or a ficca — 
woul 
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would. Upon the arrival of the firft of thofe precious coins % 
Dublin, it fpeedily finds its way either to the banker’s counter; 
or to fhops called {pecie fhops, over the doors of which is written; 
** Guineas bought and fold here, and bank notes exchanged ” 
guineas.’’ Here a guinea, exchanged for a bank of Ireland 

nea note, was fome time fince refold at one pound three thillings, 
and one pound three fhillings and fixpence : at prefent it is at one 
fhilling, which is low. Small bank of England notes, fron 
one to ten polinds, arc ata premium proportionate to guineas, 
being equally ufeful to travellers. Larger bank of England bills 
bear the fame price as merchants’ bills on London. 

‘© The north of Ireland is principally fupplied with guineas 
from Dublin, where they are now fo fcarce, notwithftanding 
their premium being low, that it 1s with difficulty they can be 
procured in quantities fufficient for travelling expences. The 
{carcity of this coin cannot be a matter of furprife, when, in ad- 
dition to the act for reftraining payments in fpecie, it appears that 
one perfon alone, between the years 1799 and 1804, purchafed a 
million and a quarter, ou: million of which was fold for the pur- 
pofe of exportation; and fome of the abfentee landlords {till 
perfift in making, as far as they can, their tenants pay their rents 
in fpecie. 

‘© The want of filver {pecie is more particularly lamentable 
and embarrafling beyond imagination, Many of the great quan- 
tity of bafe fhillings in circulation are not intrinfically worth 
fourpence ; but if they are of fufficient weight, or what is ad- 
mitted to be fo by tacit confent, viz. two pennyweights, and 
fixteen grains and a half, and do not prefent too brazen an appear. 
, ance of their felonions origin, they are permitted to defcend into 

the till, to prevent a tot: ul tt: ination of trade. Even thefe fhil- 
lings are rare, and their rarity is frequently difaftreus to bufinefs. 
Atter having been detained half an hour for change, I have more 
than once been told by the fhopkeeper, with great regret, that 
he had fent to all his neighbours for change, but could not obtain 
any, and confequently the article purchafed, refumed its former 
feat upon the fhelf. It is worthy ot obfervation, that the mint 
fhilling weighs three pennyweights and twenty-one grains, fo 
that, even in mere weight, an Lrith fhopkeeper is compelled to 
fubmit to a deduction of rather more than one-third. 

‘© Tt has been afferted, that the rebellion and the abfentees 
have in a great meafure occafioned the dearth of fpecie. During 
the late infurrectional troubles, the pofletfor of money naturally 
concealed it, and as naturally brought it into circulation again 
when the ftorm had fubfided. It is not likely that a temporary 
caufe could produce a permanent effect: that the abfentces have 
increafed the drain of gold, no one candoubt. Their wealth was 
Jately more confiderable than at prefent, and the evil muft of 
courfe have “rons greater, It has been urged that, as in the 
goth, where the comparative property of abieutece is greater than 
5 in 
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in the weft and fouth, fpecie is abundant, it fan¢tions an inference, 
that the abfentees have wo influence in increafing the fcarcity of 
gold: but furely the fact muft be, that the mifchief is merely 
if; felt in the north, on account of its being the great depot, 1 
had nearly faid afylum, of {pecie. 

‘© The firft deficiency of filver may perhaps be attributable, in 
agreat degree, to the effufion of filver paper-notes during the 
great circulation of bafe fhillings in the fpring of 1804, the for- 
mer of which the lower claffes of people preferred ; and, in confe. 
quence of this cheap fubftitution, the good filver was fent abroad 
as the beft mode of remittance; after the re.appearanee of filver, 
upon the fubfidence of the rebellion, the intereft of individuals in- 
duced them to export all the good fhillings they could induftri- 
oully procure, to England, where twenty-one of them could be 
exchanged for an Englifh guinea, and in Ireland, no lefs a num. 
ber would be taken for an Irifh guinea note ; the difference be- 
tween which, in point of exchange, left a handfome profit to 
thofe who engaged largely in the traffic. Another, and an 
alarming caufe of the bafenefs of the filver coin, is the facility 
with which it may be coined, and the frequent impunity extend. 
ed to coiners on convittion. , Coiners of fhillings in Ireland, as 
well as in England, are punifhable with death ; but, notwith- 
ftanding feveral convictions of this crime, the only punifhment 
that followed, as far as I could learn, for fome years, was that 
of the pillory ; and even that was rarely infli¢ted. 

‘© The filver coin in Ireland has always been inferior to the 
filver coin in England, In the beginning of the year 1804, the 
flver was fo adulterated, that the public offices, particularly the 
treafury at the Caftle, refufed to take it from the poft-office, and 
in confequence the poftmen refufed to take it from the public, and 
detained their letters ; and the fellers of the neceffary articles of 
life required a higher price for their articles paid for in filver, 
and this diftrefling difficulty was foftened only by permiffion to 
the buyer, if he had credit, to keep up a running account with 
the feller, until the articles fold amounted to a guinea note, when 
it was paid in paper to that amount. Many perfons of this de- 
{cription were obliged to part with what they received as five 
thillings for wages, for lefs than half the value in goods. By 
the government improvidently refufing to take the filver in circu. 
lation without fupplying a better, thé public, particularly the 
artificers and manutaéturers, fuffered the moft grievous embar. 
raflment : at length a reprefentation of its diftreffes was made, on 
the 31ft March, 1804, to the then Secretary Sir Evan Nepean, 
fron the Lord Mayor and Board of Aldermen in Dublin, the 
refult of which was the following note: ‘* There is no intention 
at prefent of ordering the difcontinuance of the receipt of the bef 
of the filyer coin, now in circulation, at the publit offices as ufaal,*’ 
which was followed by the Mayor and Aldermen, recommending 
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would. Upon the arrival of the. firft of thofe precious coins % 
Dublin, it fpeedily finds its way either to the banker’s counter; 
or to fhops called fpecie fhops, over the doors of which is written; 
** Guineas bought and fold here, and bank notes exchanged for 
guineas.’ Here a guinea, exchanged for a bank of Ireland gui. 
nea note, was fome time fince refold at one pound three fhillings, 
and one pound three fhillings and fixpence : at prefent it is at ong 
fhilling, which is low. Small bank of England notes, fron 
one to teri potinds, ar¢ at a pfemium proportionate to guineas, 
being equally ufeful to travellers, Larger bank of England bilts 
bear the fame price as merchants’ bills on London. 

‘© The north of Ireland is principally fupplied with guineas 
from Dublin, where they are now fo fearce, notwithftandin 
their premium being low, that it is with difficulty they can be 
procured in quantities fuflicient for travelling expences. The 
f{earcity of this coin cannot be a matter of furprife, when, in ad. 
dition to the act for reftraining payments in fpecie, it appears that 
one perfon alone, between the years 1799 and 1804, purchafed a 
million and a quarter, o> million of which was fold for the pur. 
pofe of exportation; and fome of the abfentee landlords ttill 
perfift in making, as far as they can, their tenants pay their rents 
in {pecie. 

‘* The want of filver fpecie is more particularly lamentable 
and embarrafling beyond imagination, Many of the great quan- 
tity of bafe fhillings in circulation are not intrinfically worth 
fourpence ; but if they are of fufficient weight, or what is ad. 
mitted to be fo by tacit confent, viz. two pennyweights, and 
fixteen grains and a half, and do not prefent too braxen an appear. 
, ance of their fe/onions origin, they are permitted to defcend into 
the till, to prevent a total ftagnation of trade. Even thefe fhil- 
lings are rare, and their rarity is frequently difaftrous to bufinefs. 
After having been detained half an hour for change, I have more 
than once been told by the fhopkeeper, with great regret, that 
he had fent to all his neighbours for change, but could not obtain 
any, and confequently the article purchafed, refumed it® former 
feat upon the fhelf. It is worthy of obfervation, that the mint 
fhilling weighs three pennyweights and twenty-one grains, fo 
that, even in mere weight, an lrifh fhopkeeper is compelled to 
fubmit to a deduction of rather more than one-third. 

‘© It has been afferted, that the rebellion and the abfentces 
have in a great meafure occafioned the dearth of fpecie. During 
the late infurrectional troubles, the pofleffor of money naturally 
concealed it, and as naturally brought it into circulation again 
when the ftorm had fubfided, It is not likely that a temporary 
saufe could produce a permanent effect: that the abfentees have 
increafed the drain of gold, no one candoubt. Their wealth was 
Jately more confiderable than at prefent, and the evil mutt of 
courfe have been greater. It has been urged that, as in the 
noth, where the comparative property of abfcutece is greater than 
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in the weft and fouth, fpecie is abundant, it fan¢tions an inference, 
that the abfentees have wo influence in increafing the fcarcity of 

old: but furely the fa&t maft be, that the mifchief is merely 
Py felt in the north, on account of its being the great depot, I 
had nearly faid afylum, of f{pecie. 

‘« The firft deficiency of filver may perhaps be attributable, in 
agreat degree, to the effufion of filver paper-notes during the 
great circulation of bafe rp 2 in the {pring of 1804, the for- 
mer of which the lower claffes of people preferred ; and, in confe. 
quence of this cheap fubftitution, the good filver was fent abroad 
as the beft mode of remittance : after the ronapenenaee of filver, 
upon the fubfidence of the rebellion, the intereft of individuals in. 
duced them to export all the good fhillings they could induftri- 
oully procare, to England, where twenty-one of them could be 
exchanged for an a guinea, and in Ireland, no lefs a num- 
ber would be taken for an Irifh guinea note ; the difference be- 
tween which, in point of exchange, left a handfome profit to 
thofe who engaged largely in the traffic. Another, and an 
alarming caufe of the bafenefs of the filver coin, is the facilit 
with which it may be coined, and the frequent impunity ni son. 
ed to coiners on convittion. , Coiners of fhillings in Ireland, as 
well as in England, are punifhable with death ; but, notwith. 
ftanding feveral convictions of this crime, the only punifhment 
that followed, as far as I could learn, for fome years, was that 
of the pillory ; and even that was rarely inflicted. 

“ The filver coin in Ireland has always been inferior to the 
filver coin in England. In the beginning of the year 1804, the 
filver was fo adulterated, that the public offices, particularly the 
treafury at the Caftle, refufed to take it from the poft-office, and 
in confequence the poftmen refufed to take it from the public, and 
detained their letters ; and the fellers of the neceflary articles of 
life required a higher price for their articles paid for in filver, 
and this diftrefling difficulty was foftened only by permiffion to 
the buyer, if he had credit, to keep up a running account with 
the feller, until the articles fold amounted to a guinea note, when 
it was paid in paper to that amount. Many perfons of this de. 
{cription were obliged to part with what they received as five 
thillings for wages, for lefs than half the value in goods. By 
the government improvidently refufing to take the filver in circu. 
lation without fupplying a better, thé public, particularly the 
artificers and manutaéturers, fuffered the moft grievous embar. 
raillment: at length a reprefentation of its diftreifes was made, on 
the 31{t March, 1804, to the then Secretary Sir Evan Nepean, 
from the Lord Mayor and Board of Aldermen in Dublin, the 
refult of which was the following note: ‘ There is no intention 
at prefent of ordering the difcontinuance of the receipt of the bef 
of the filyer coin, now in circulation, at the publit offices as ufaal,’’ 
which was followed by the Mayor and Aldermen, recommending 
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their fellow-citizens ‘* To take in payment the bef of the filver 
coin then in circulation,’’ which def filver was worth, upon 
trial, about fixpence, and the worft about half that valve: and 
the proportion of the beft filver to the worft was about equal, 

In contequence of the public fenfation which this grievance pro. 

duced, feveral of the retail dealers found themfelves in the pot. 

feflion of the bafeft filver to the amount of feven or eight hun. 
dred pounds, which they could not circulate. 

‘lo the eternal honour of Mr. Fofter, and the Dire&ors of the 
Rank of Ircland, the latter, under the fagacious advice of the 
former, iffved a large quantity of filver tokens, enumerated in 
the table of the current coin, for the accommodation of the pub. 
hic, fabjedt Ng themfelves to the hazard of circulation, and to 
the lofs attendant upon the redemption of that filver whenever a 
mint coinage fhould be effected. 

‘©The filver fix thilling Irith tokens were iffved on the 18th 
July, r804, to the amount of two hundred thoufand pounds; but 
notwithftanding fo large an iffue, it is a curiofity to fee one, in 
confequence, as it is fuppofed, of their being locked up by the 
petty country bankers, to accelerate the circulation of their 
paper, called filver notes: for this reafon they alfo hoard up 
large quantities of the genuine Irith fhillings, called, by the low 
Trith, i hees. ‘Thele bankers alfo iffue notes from one to three 
guineas, whillt their refponfibility would tremble at a prompt 
demand for fifty pounds. Tn fome parts of Ireland the people 


are fo embarrafled, by the immenfe effafion of the notes of final 
banks, that a premium of threepence in the pound is frequently 
paid for an Trin bank note, although it is in all parts tn a ftate 

’ depreciation; and many of thefe bankers have been known 


to refufe their own notes in payment for rent, without a difcount 
being allowed: the mifchief produce d by fuch a combination 1s 
very great, and calls loudiy for the interference of the legifle- 
ture. Phe t penny and fivep nny tokens were iffued on the 
sith June, 1So5, to the amount of four handred thoufand pounds. 
The copper coinage of penny, halfpenny, and farthing pieces, 

which has b ‘en rect tly fent over to Ireland, amounts to one 
h undred and forty thoufand pounds; owi g to the wretched ftate 
of the ima 1 circulating m edium in Ireland , this was a moft fea. 
funable fappiv, and is in high ¢ demand and rapid circulation, 


There are very fow, af any, counterfeits of the large tokens ; 
but oar of the tenpenny pieces are very numerous, and difficult 
of detection, owing to the bad execution of han originals. One 
cargo ot Pega pACce OO ntertelis, to a very iare ‘amount, has 
been recent!y fent over from ba gland, i ‘rinticall worth about 
lela As fs than the originals: the fe require the niceft eve to 
difcever them rh mrt g of thefe tok ns is punifhable with 
even 1 traniportatio; in the north of ireland, finee I vi- 
fited it, 1 find that the bank filwer tokens are at a difcount, at 
the fame cxchange as between notes and gold, and doliars that 
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pafs for five thillings and fivepence in Dublin, pafs there only for 
four fhillings and tenpence halfpenny. Sixpences are frequently 
objected to in the capital, as well as in the country. have 
given a beggar one of thefe pieces of coin, and he has requetted 


me to give him a penny piece inftead.’’ P. 59. 


The above appears to involve fo much of the national 
intereft, that it cannot be perufed without ferious regret join- 
ed to the anxious defire of feeing the metallic {pecie increafed, 
as furely it ought to be, 

There can be no doubt but that this publication will be a 
favourite book of amufement among the people of whofe 
manners, language, wit, and humour it in every part con- 
veys fo favourable a reprefentation. If we were to follow 
Mr. Carr in circumftantial detail through his tour, we might 
be induced to fay, that fome of his jokes are flale, his extratts 
toolong, and not of {ufficient intereft, his anecdotes not afew 
of them trifling, but on the whole it would be rendering 
him extreme injuflice, not to allow that we have been ex- 
ceedingly gratined. The following [pecimen will demon- 
flrate how much the author has fludied, and how perfeétly 
he underflands what he has undertaken to exlubit. 


“ T have in the courfe of this tour mentioned fome circum. 
ftances to illuftrate the charater of the low Irith; and a little 
clofer view of it may not be unpleafant. 

In this clafs of fociety, a flranger will fee a perfect pi¢ture 
of nature. Pat ftands before him, thanks to thofe who ought 
long fince to have cherifhed and inftructed him, as it were *‘ in 
mudder’s (mother’s) nakednefs.’’ His wit and warmth of heart 
are his own, his errors and their confequences, will not be regif. 
tered againit Aim. I fpeak of him in a quiefcent flare, and not 
When fuffering and ignorance led him into fcenes of tumult, which 
inflained his mind and blood to deeds that are foreign to his na. 
ture, We know that the beft, when corrupted, become the 
worft, and that the vulgar mind, when overheated, will rofh 
headlong into the moft brutal exceffes, more efpecially if in pur- 
fuing a Datiuinty remedy for a real or fuppofed wrong, it has the 
example of cccafional cruelty and oppreffion prefented by thofe 
againtt whom it advances. 

_ The lower Irith are remarkable for their ingenuity and do. 
cility, and a quick conception; in thefe properties they are 
equalled only by the Ruffians. It is curious to fee with what 
fcanty materials they will work; they build their own cabins, 
and make bridles, ftirrups, cruppers, and ropes for every 
ruftic purpofe, of hay ; and Britith adjutants allow, that an Irith 
recruit is fooner made a foldier of than an Englith one. 

“‘ That the Irith are not naturally lazy, is evident from the 
quantity of laborious work which they will perform, when _ 
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have much to do, which is not frequently the cafe in their owy 
country, and are adequately paid for it, fo as to enable them to 
get proper food to fupport fevere toil. Upon this principle, in 
K ngland, an Trith labourer is always preferred. It has been af. 
ferted by Dr, Campbell, who wrote in 1777, that the Trith re. 
cruits were in general thort, owing to the poverty of their food ; 
if this aflertion were correct, and few tourifts appear to have 
been more accurate, they are much altered fince that gentleman 
wrote; for moft of the Lrith militia regiments which | faw ex. 
hibited very fine-looking men, frequently exceeding the obi. 
nary ftature; and at the fame time I moft contefs, 1 do not fe 
how meagre dict is likely to curtail the height of & man. Per. 
haps the Dottor might have fecn fome mountaineer recruits, and 
mountaineers are generally lefs in all regions, according to the 
old adage— 


Che higher the hill, the thorter the grafs,”’ 


‘© Tf T was gratified by contemplating the militia of Ireland, 
I could not fail of deriving the greateft fatisfattion from feeing 
thofe diftinguithed heroes, the Volunteers of Ireland: this army 
of patriots, compofed of catholics as well as proteftants, amounts 
to about eighty thoufand men; when their country was in danger, 
they left their families, their homes, and their occupations, and 
placed themfelves in martial artay ag: aint the invader and thedji- 
turber of her repofe : they fought, bled, and conquered ; and their 
names will be enrolled in the grateful page of hiftory, as the fa- 
viours of their native land. 

‘© What they have done, their brethren in arms on this fide of 
the water are prepared and anxious to perform; and whenever 
the opportunity occurs, will cover themfelves with equal glory. 

‘© Lhe handfomett peafants in Ireland are the natives of Kil- 
kenny and the neighbourhood, and the moft wretched and fqualid 
near Cork and Waterford, and in Munfter and Connaught. In 

the county of Rofcommon the male and female peafantry and 
horfes are handfome; the former are fair and tall, and _poflels 
great flexibility of mufcle: the men are the bett leapers in Ire. 
land: the fineft hunters and moft expert huntfimen are to be found 
in the fine {porting county of Fermanagh. In the county of 
Meath the pea‘ants are very heavily limbed. In the county of 
Kerry, and along the weftern fhore, the peafants very much t- 
femble the Spaniards in exprefion of countenance, and colour 0! 
hair. 

‘© The lower orders will occafionally lie, and fo will the lower 
orders of any other country, unlefs they are inftruéted better ; and 
fo fhould we all, had we not been correéted in our childhood for 
doing it. It has been afferted, that the low Irith are addicted to 
pilfering; 1 met with no inftance of it perfonally. ‘An intelli- 
gent friend of mine, one of the largeft linen- A agg in 
the north ef Ireland, in whofe boufe there is feldom Iefs thar 
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twelve or fifteen hundred pounds ix ca, furrounded with two or 
three hundred poor peafants, retires at night to his bed without 
bolting a door, or faftening a window, During Lady Cathcart’s 
imprifonment in her own houfe in Ireland, for twenty years, by 
the orders of her hufband, an affair which made a great noife 
fome years fince, her Ladythip wifhed to remove fome remarkably 
fine and valuable diamonds, which fhe had concealed from her 
hufband, out of the houfe, but having no friend or fervant whom 
the could truft, the fpoke to a miferable beggar-woman who ufed 
to come to the houfe, from the window of the room in which 
fhe was confined, ‘The woman promifed to take care of the 
jewels, and Lady Cathcart accordingly threw the parcel con. 
taining them to her out of the window; the poor mendicant 
conveyed them to the perfon to whom they were addreffed ; and 
when Lady Cathcart recovered her liberty fome years afterwards, 
her diamonds were fafely reftored to her. I was well informed, 
that a difpofition to inebriation amongtt the peafantry had rather 
fubfided, and had principally confined itfelf to Dublin, 

‘« The inftruction of the common people is in the loweft ftate 
of degradation. In the fummer a wretched unchara¢tered itine. 
rant derives a feanty and precarious exiftence, by Herren. | 
from parifh to parifh, and opening a fchool in fome ditch covere 
with heath and furze, to which the inhabitants fend their chil. 
dren to be inffructed by the miferable breadlefs being, who is 
nearly as ignorant as themfelves ; and in the winter thefe peda. 
gogue pedlars go from door to door offering their fervices, and 
pick up juft fufficient to prevent themfelves from perifhing by 
famine. What proportion of morals and learning can flow from 
fuch a fource into the mind of the ragged young pupil, can eafily 
be imagined, but cannot be refleéted upon without ferious cons 
cern. A gentleman of undoubted veracity ftated, not long fince, 
before the Dublin Affociation for diftributing Bibles and Tefta- 
as amongft the poor, that whole parifhes were without a 
1Die, 

With an uncommon intelle&t, more exerci/ed than cultivated, 
the peafantry have been kept in a flate of degradation, which is 
too well known, and which will be touched upon in a future part 
of this tketch. 

Their native urbanity to each other is very pleafing; I 
have frequently feen two boors take off their hats and falute each 
other with great civility. The expreffions of thefe fellows upon 
meeting one another, are full of cordiality. One of them in 
Dublin met a camrogue, in plain Englifh, a boy after his own 
heart, who, in the incerity of his foul, exclaimed, ‘* Paddy ! 
myfelf's glad to fee you, for in troth I with you well.’’-—"* By 
my fhoul, I knows it well,’’ faid the other, ‘* but you have but 
the half it;’? that is, the pleafure is divided. If you atk 4 
common fellow in the ftreets of Dublin which is the way to a 
place, he will take off his hat, and if he docs not know it, he 
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will take care not to tell you fo (for nothing is more painful to 
an rote than to be thought } ignorant); he will either diree 
yor by en appeal to by mag nation, ‘v hich is ever ready, or he 
will fay, “© 1 thall find it out for your honour mme diately -** and 
away he flies into fome fhop for informa ye which he is happy 
to be the bearer of, without any hop of reward. 

‘ their h fpitalit ity when their Pat nflances are not too 
wretched to d (play it, is remarkably greate The neig hbout 
or the ftranger finds every man’s door open, and to walk in 
without ceremony at meal-time, and to partake of his bowl of 

Otatoes, is always fure to give pleafure to every one of the 
to if, and the pig is turned out to make room for the. gentleman, 
If the vifitor can relate a lively tale, or play upon any inftra. 
ment, all the family is in finiles, and the young will begin a 
merry dance, whilft the old will fmoke after one another oat of 
the fame pipe, and entertain each other with ftories. A gentle. 
man of an erratic turn was poited out to me, who with his flute 
in his hand, a clean pair of ftockings and a fhirt in his pocket, 
wandered through the country every fummer; wherever he 
ftopped the face of a ftranger made him welcome, and the fight of 
his inftrument doubly fo; the b.it feat, if they had any, the 
beft potatoes and new milk, were allot red for his dinner; and 
clef ftraw, and fometimes a pair of fheets, formed his bed; 
which, although frequen lv not a bed of rofes, was always ren. 
dered welcome by fat gue, and the peculiar bias of his mind. 

** Curran, in one of his celebrated {peeches, thus beautifully 
defcribed the native hofpitality of his country, ‘* The hofpi: 
tality of other countries is a matter of neceflity, or convention; 
in favage nations, of the firft; im polifhed, of the latter; but 
the hofpitality of an Irifhman is not the running aceount of poffed 


S 
and /edgeped courtelies, as in other countries; at fprings, hike all 
his other qualities, his faults, hi virtues, directly from the 


. 


heart. The heart of an Irithman is by nature bold, and he con. 
fides; it is tender, and he loves; it is generous, and he gives ; 
it is focial, and he is hofpitable.”’ P. 246. 


Mr. Carr has adorned this lively work with a variety of 
elegant engravings, in fome of which we are able to dilcr- 
minate the finger of an auift of fuperior sccomplifhments. 
Ic will be thought a httle fingular that the author remained 
fo long in Ireland, coaverfed with fo many of the natives 
of every defe ription, and of every rank, and vet left the 
country wuhout bearmg en da/]. We can bear tellumony © 
the truth of the Commencation whica is at p. 146 deff owed 
upon Mrs. H. Tighe, and her elegant poem on the fubyeet 
ot Pfeche, having been tavoured with the perufal ofa ma- 
nufonpt copy. We are happy to hear that the accompldhed 
autnorefs propofes to print a few copics tor the ae pg 
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of her friends. The general remarks in the concluding 
chapter of Mr. Carr’s book fhow, that the author has very 
diligently confulted the moft authentic fources of information 
on the fubjetts difcufled, and he urges with particular force 
and judgment the neceflity of education, which few, very 
few indeed of the poorer Irifh have the means of obtaining. 
The work is dedicated to Lord Moira, and if there isa 
feeming serena throughout to exaggerate on the favour- 
able fide, the author was doubtlefs juttified to himfelf by the 
kindnefs, the courtefy, and the hofpitality which he expe- 
nienced, 





Ant. II]. Supplement to the Analvfis of Ariftctle’s Specula- 

tive Works; containing an Account | of the Int erpreters and 

Corrupters of his Phi i ophy, in Connection with the Hiflery 

of the Tin - in which they re/peélively fleurifbed. to. 
xviii pp. Cadell and Co. 


Ant. 1V. An Anfwer to Dr. Gillies's Supplement to his 
new Analv/ of Ariftotle’s Works; in. which the Unfaithful- 
nefs of his Tranflation of Ariftotie’s Ethics is unfolded, By 
Thomas Taylor. 8vo. 91 pp. 2s. 6d. Symonds, &e. 
1804, 


THe authors of thefe pamphlets are, we prefume, familiar 
to the majority of our readers. The former is well 
know ntothe p! blic , asa wri iter of es y confit lerab le meru * ; 
the latter has rendered himlelf con{picuous as the champion 
of the moft extravagant follies; and as a molt rancorous, 
akhough impotent reviler of Chrifi nity, and its patrons. 
The ardent love which he has fhown, on all occafions, for the 
wid and unintelligible nonfenle with which the Platonic 
canmentators have filled their pages, and the indefatigable 
zeal with which he has attempted to propagate their opinions, 
we have more than once taken occafion to reprobate. Thefe 
render him extremely impatient of every thing which may 
contribute to leffen their eftimation; o: prevent the revival 
of thofe ridiculous dogmas, which {prang up in the old-age 





— 
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* See our account of the work, to which this tra& 
fupplement, Brit, Crit, xili. 457. Xiv. 5, 6, and 148, 
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and dotage of rfeafon in Greece. To have queftioned, 
therefore, the value of fuch fpeculations, and to have denied 
the utility of the lucubrations of the ecleétic philofophers, 
mult have conftituted an offence of no common order : but 
to have exprefled a doubt, as to the attention, which fome 
of the notions even of Plato the great objett of Mr. T.’s 
idolatry deferved ; this mult have been a crime neither to be 
forgotten nor forgiven. 





~* Manet alta mente repoftum, 
Judicium.,’ 


Of this enormous offence, Dr. Gillies has been guilty, 
For he has ventured to affert in his valuable analyfis of the 
works of Ariftotle, that ‘* that writer has examined the doc. 
trines of the Pythagerean numbers and Platonic ideas, witha 
degree of attention of which they would appear unworthy 
to the tafle and reafon of the prefent age.” Mr. Taylor 
foon found an opportunity of refenting the infult that had 
been thus offered to the deas of his adored mafter; and ina 
tranflation which he publifhed of Ariftotle’s metaphyfics*, 
acculed the doétor of ignorance and falfhood; and maintained, 
that ‘the Stagirites’ firft principles of the univerfe, are 
éno other than thofe incorporeal caufes called by Plato ideas.’ 
To remove thefe afperfions, and to prove that the doétrine 
of Ariftotle on this fubjeét, was oppofite to that of Plato and 
his followers: and to fhow by what perfons and by what 
means the philofophy of the former was blended with that 
of latter, conftitutes the objets of Dr. Gillies’s Supplement, 
To fupport his affertions, to vindicate the commentators on 
Ariftotle, and to prove Dr. Gillies ignorant of the Greek 
language, are the profefled purpofes of Mr. T.’s anfwer. 

Contefts of fuch a nature are generally uninterefting. In 
the prefent inftance, however, the attack of Mr. T. has 
given birth to a publication, which has afforded us much 
pleafure. It has induced Dr. Gillies to come forward in 
fupport of the cenfure which he paffed on the Ariftotelean 
commentators; and has thus given him an opportunity of 
confidering at large, the genius and charaéter of thefe fan- 
ciful enthufiafls; has led him to point out the means by 
which thofe abfurd notions were introduced, on which the 
commentators of Ariftotle and Plato delight to dell; and 
has thus produced a learned and ingenious differtation which 





* This we have not thought it neceffary to notice. 
will 
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will be read with pleafure, when the caufe that occafioned it 
{hail be buried in oblivion. To convey an adequate idea 
of the attention which Dr. Gillies has beflowed upon the 
fubjeft would require a much more extended article than 
we can allow ourfelves to beftow upon it. Yet, defirous of 
giving as much intereft as poilible to our remarks, and willing 
to communicate to our readers fome portion of the pleafure 
which we have reaped from this work, we will lay before 
them the Dr.’s account of Ficinus and fome others, who 
flourifhed at that interefting e2ra which was illumined by the 
revival of letters. 


« During the intellectual flumber of the Weftern world, Con. 
ftantinople, after being long threatened, was finally conquered 
by the Turks. The danger and diftrefs of that city filled Europe 
with Greeks fucceflively craving public afliftance and private 
tection, but, whether they appeared as ambaffadors or as fugitives, 
always ready to affume the chara¢ter of profeffors, and to teach 
the language and learning of their country in the fchools of 
Florence, Rome, and other great cities of Italy *. In that 
country, Manuel Chryfaloras, the Cardinal Beffarion, and the 
venerated mafter of both, Gemiftus Pletho, together with man 
contemporary Greeks of inferior renown, are celebrated as the 
revivers of letters in the fifteenth century, and particularly for 
fubftituting, inftead of the {cholattic ee which then reigned 
in Chriftendom, one more graceful and liberal, as well as more 
accurate and more profound +, Without examining minutely 
how far they are juftly entitled to this comparative praife, it may 
be obferved that the new do¢trines were warmly embraced by the 
great and learned in Italy, and by none more zealoufly than the 
illuftrious Cofmo de Medici, the conftant hearer of Gemiftus 
Plethe, and the eftablither of the Platonic academy in his native 
city of Florence; which, after enriching it by commerce, he 
was ambitious to adorn by learning. Of this academy, Marfilius 
Ficinus continued during four fucceffive generations of the Medici 
to be the ornament, or rather the oracle, having addi¢ted himfelf 
from early youth to the ftudy of the new fcience, and perfevered 
in it unremittingly through life, uniting and concentrating all 
the fcattered rays of the Greek teachers in his tranflations of 
Plato and Plotinus, and his elaborate comments on thofe authors. 
From the admired writings of Ficinus a juft eftimate may be 
formed of the merits of his Grecian contemporaries ; and a ve 
flight examination will fuffice to convince us, that both he and 
they viewed ancient philofophy through the delufive optics of 





“* * Hodius de Gracis Illuftribus, p. 25. & feq.”” 


“ + Tirabofchi, Hiftor, Litterar, vol, vi. py 259. & wart 
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the Alex wmdvian fehool The w ritings of thie b arned Taller 
ate deformed by the mvyttical virtues of words and numbers, the 
dreams of aflrology, the dodtrines of perfectibilitw and theargy, 
above all, the corruption of _feligton hy falt HAHofophy . and af 
philofophy by falfe religion *. The reveries of the Platoni. iam, 
this embodied by Piotnwe with Plato's gemiine dates s, found 
their wav into the foliequent edition of the works of that phi, 
bofopher bw Serranus, poblithed an hundred wears after ards, + 
wider the aufpieds of Henry LV. of France, when better dive ral 
mip ht have been expected both from the refermation ip eligton 
ani the advancement of learning, But that which time has 
eonjoimed, tt is a hard tafk for reafon te di fewer, 


ss L ive tem . ay} tty \ low anced: th fehool, tc Ws hay 


were fonretines titerwoven with che fpurtous Chrittianien of 
Conttantinople Ph loge Of the wetter feholafties, pres red 
followers of Ariftotle, long rptre ld the Caperttitious Merarchke of 
Rome, Thus bv a ftrange fatalitw, hitherto little remerked, 
ee twee gre +f ia ity rs vf Suh rati¢ rile ph » (\ haf > vw orks, 


prop vly urderitee i, i ad lem, Aas Fe were, To alr yery ch rr hold 
ot chy "ual be | T,) ty me mui pn teat, perve rted, art c orrap od. 
were called in as auxiliaries to @ifle contcienee whieh thee had 


a ae | 


laboured tw awak » a ui te cieud reaton whieh chey wer adknirs 

fitted ro iUlumine Rut the perverfions of Platonifin, taking 
their rife, ae@we hav explained, mm the MCONRTUOUS MKTETeS ot 
philofophy ami mythology, always continued favourable to the 


ehildith fables of antrguitw., As the Platenictans wndes the 
Prok mics CX rted ‘ 


oa 


emicives (0 rivet the chains af Paganiim, fo 
the Tlaronictans under the Roman eMperors combatad farouft 
ro defend tt, and the Piatenicians, under the Modici, homed &® 
feo che werld rfome that expkxted fu} rititron, Crenuftas Plecha, 


+ . 5 . ° ‘ 
vw hay 4) Cited » at the cence af Plone nme EN i4 Ws, Maintained if 


the fearacd conferences held there, thar all mankind woald ine 
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the mythology of the Greeks mgieres by the conceits and alle. 


gdries of the Platonicians *.""  P. XxXix, 


Thongh Mr. 'T.’s pamphlet profelfes to be an Anftoer to 
this Sapplement, yet that gentleman prudently avoids enterin 
sate the fubjeet, on whieh the far greater part of that work 
is employed, Wi h the excepoon of a few words whieh 
eceur atthe beginning at p. 26 and @7, and near the con. 
clofion of the }) mphiet, no notice ms taken ol ihe ecleéhe 
plilolophers, ant no attempt is made to refute De. Gillies’s 
allertions refpecrng them, The points, indeed, whieh Me, 
Tr. clvefly labours are two: frft, to prove that Ariflotle did 
not eflentially ditie hhom Plato Fa the doétrines ot ile aa, 
as Dr. Gillies fuppotes, * who has endeavoured to thow 
that thole fuppofed entities, ec lled by the Pythagoreans 
numbers, and by the Platonitts rear, and confidered by them 
as et onal and immutable eflovees, the true canies of the 
univeric, have notany rm al fubitantied alliflence my nature, 
but are merely fitiione of taney, created trom the th eting 
athon of bumen thought, exprefled and embodied im 
language :’’ the fecoud thing which engages the attempts of 
Mr. Tavior, is to evinee the unfkilluinets of his upponent 
m Grecian literature, 

On the firfl topie, we fhall not long detain the reader, 
We, for on parts, are decidedly of Opinion, that Ariflotle 
clearly faw the ablurdity of fuppoling un versals or ideas, as 
they are called; to have a real exiltence, nay, we have the 
mott decifive evidence that he did fo, We have no 
lefs an authority than his own for pronouncing it. In the 
very chapter in which he treats of Pythagorie numbers, he 
more than once pronounces re opraion, thrut univerfals 
bad any real fubfiltance, to be abfvlutely untenable: he has 


~~. - ——— ~ ~— a oe ee ed 


had been tranflated, embellifhed, and purified in the werks of 
Plato. At the fame time, he is the only heathen philofopher that 
many Chrittian fathers, after lopping off certain redundancies, 
were inclined to admit within the pale of the church. But beiore 
he could be entitled co this benefit, Plato mult have fubmirted ro 
a dreadful moral circumcifion; and a decifive paflage in his 
Phadrus (p. 1218, edit. Ficin.), equally unremarked: by his 
admirers and his deiractors, will prove how far below the blame. 
lefs purity of the gofpel are the high it at ainments Of husioo 
reafon, ever hable io be influenced by catlom, sitiiwmon, and 
the moit abominable exampl.s of the cunes,’’ 


‘ * Leo Allatius de Georgiis apud Fabric, Biblioth, Gree, 
g. X. ps 75a.” 
expreiled 
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exprefled himfelf too, in terms fo precife and clear, that 
nothing lefs than a refolution to fupport the contrary, at all 
hazards, could have rendered it a matter of queftion, To 
produce two inftances only : 

"EKoume yae addvaloy eivar odsiay Livat, Sriodv trav xadddou 
Agyoutvwy. Vol. 10. p. 126. Ed. Sylburg. 

And again, "Exde 3% rovlev Sewpaiio: Qavepty, Sri odde ray 
nadcrov cwagxorviwy odcia tsi, Vol. 10. p. 127. Ed. ead *, 

We may alfo add, an authority inferior only to that of Arif. 
totle himielf, in fupport of our decifion, Cicero, we prefume, 
underilood the Greek language in general, and the writin 
of Ariftotle in particular, as well to the full as the /earned 
Mr. Taylor, or the divine Proclus: and he unequivocally 
declares Ariflotle to have been a zealous opponent of the 
Platonic fyflem. ‘* Ariftoteles primus /pecies quas paulo 
ante dixi, labefattavit; quos muirificé Plato erat amplexus.” 
Acad. Quail. Lib. 1. 55, 33. That the /pecies here {poken 
ot were the fame with the Platonic sdeas, we learn from the 
fame writer. ‘* Mentem volebant rerum effe judicem. Solam 
cenfebant idoneam cui crederetur, quia fola cerneret id gued 
femper effet fimplex, & unius modi, & tale, quale effet; 
hance illi ideam appellabant, jam a Platone ita nominatam : 
nos recie {peciem poflumus dicere.”” Acad. Quaft. 1. Lib. 
30. and again in his Tufeulan queflions, book 1. feel. 58. 
** Nihil enim ille (Plato) putat ¢//¢, quod oriatur et intereat, 
idque folum effe quod femper tale fit, qualem Jdeam appellat 
ille, mos {peciem.” But as Mr. T. has difcovered that con- 
traries can exift together at the fame time, and in the fame 
fubjcét, he may believe that Ariftotle both maintained and 
oppofed the Platonic do€trine on this fubject. As to Cicero, 
he ot courfe 1s a toel to Jamblicus and Porphyry ; tor he, 
good man, was never favoured with the influence of Mania, 
and wes content wih knowing what belonged to human 
nature. 

We might juftly excufe ourfelves from offering a word 
further on this topic. But we are defirous of adding one 
{pecimen more of Mr. T.’s potent logic, to thofe with which 
we have lately gratified our.readers+. Ariftotle muft have 
coincided with Plato, becaufe, he has taught in his book of 
pofterior analytics, that univerfals for the purpofe of demon- 
Pration are fuperior to particulars. Thanks to the genius of 





* See alfo Buhle’s differtation, de f{Ccriptis acroamaticis ct 
exotcricis Arifiotelis. R, 

+ 1n our remarks on his Plato, Brit. Crit. vol. xxvii. p. 577 
this 
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this gentleman for proving that we alfo, unknown to our- 
lelves, are of the fame opinion. For we too have always 
thought univerfals in demoniration preferable to particulars. 
We have always chofen to prove univerfally, that the inte- 
rior angles im tiangles are equal to two right ones, rather 
than fhow them to be fo in each individual fpectes: but we 
did not betore know that we believed a triangle to exift, 
which is neither right angled, obtufe, nor acute. But from 
fuch folly and fuch nonfenfe, let us turn to that part of Mr. 
T.’s pamphlet, in which fomething like common fenfe is to 
be found; and let us confider the objeétions which he has 
brought againft the tranflations of Dr, Gillies. 

To any one lefs acquainted, than the fludy of his works 
has lately made us, with the extreme vanity of Mr, T., it 
would appear aftonifhing that one whole tranflations exhibit, 
in almoit every page, miftakes the moft grofs and ylaring, 
fhould -have the face to talk about want of correétne!s in 
thofe of any other perfon. But we are aftonifhed at nothing 
which fuch a writer does. He is in love with his own 
Jublime acquirements, and therefore blind to the extravagance 
of his folly. To come, however, to the purpole, Dr. 
Gillies, m his Supplement, has tranflated the fourteenth 
chapter of the feventh book of Ariftotle’s Metaphyfics; the 
beginning of which is as follows: 


‘© With the fame abfurdities are thofe chargeable who regard 
ideas as fubftances and feparable fubftances ; confidering the more 
general ideas as conftituting the lefs general, included under the 
fame common term,’’ P. io. 


This Mr. T. pronounces rambling and incorreét; and 
informs us, that it fhould have been rendered as follows: 


«* From thefe very things, that which happens to thofe who 
affert that ideas are /eparate eflences, and who at the fame time 
make form to confift from genus and differences, is manifeft,’’ P. 13. 


Upon this we fhall content ourfelves with obferving, that 
Mr. rs tranflation js unqueftionably literal, and that Dr. 
Gillies has indulged himfelf in a tranflation that 1s perhaps, 
in the prefent inftance! too free and paraphraflic. But it 
does not by any means appear that he was ignorant of the 
Greck language. He is indeed juftified, in point of faft, 
in giving to the beginning of the fentence, the fenfe which 
he has done, becaufe Ariftotle had demonftrated in the 
chapter immediately preceding the abfurdity of fuppofing 
the numbers of the yay org to be real eflences. Mr. 


T. objeéts likewife to the fenfe given to xwpisas: it = 
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he fays, feparated, not feparable. But for this, we have his 
word only —jeparable, we believe corrett. What he has 
objeéied toin the fecond feptence is equally unfounded: 
indeed, Avs tranflation of the chapter is fo remote from the 
Enyglith idiom, that we were obliged to conlult the Greek to 
difcover his meaning. Pafling over his remarks on the 
arrangement of the metaphyfics by Aldus and Du Val, we 


proceed to his comments on the Ethics of Ariftotle, as tran- 


flaed by Dr. Gillies. Mr. T. has undertaken, it will be 
remembered, to unfold the salidebFaiat of the Dr.’s tranfla- 
tion, and we will fee how this is done. 

[lace reyyn xar mace pehodosy omoms de meakis X, Tpoaipe ms 
@tyatou Tivos Evie cohas Somes* O10 Karws anepnvayio “y2J0V, ov 


mavia <Qitla*. This paflage Dr. G., it appears, has thus 
tranflated : 


«¢ Since every art and every kind of knowledge, as well as 
all the ations and deliberations of men, conftantly aim at 
fomething which they call good ; good in general may be juitly 
defined, ‘* that which all defire.’’ P. 31. 


Upon this Mr. T. obferves, that weSodos means method, 
that Mpoarpesis is pre-election, and that inflead of * good in 
general may be juflly defined that which all defire;’ it Thould 
have been ‘ hence they well affert good to be that which all 
things defire. As if, torlooth, Dr. G. was ignorant that 
ptsooos literally means method; and as if there was an 
diflerence in por it of fenfe, between ‘ shey well alfert. good,’ 
&c. and ‘ goad in general may be afferted.’ Mr. - muk 
furely have been driven to extremities, when he a the 
proot of = acculation on foundations fo unfubftantial. 


At p. , Mr. T. obferves, « 


ev yup Lbralwy nNTopes rovlo nai 
enies are tran late -d by Dr. G. Placa theretore dowbted: no 


notice being taken of the compliment which Ariitotle pays 
to his ven erable m aller. It ought to have been, continues 
he, ‘ Plato well doubted and imveiligated.’ If, however, 
Mr. T. conceives that any compliment is paid to the manner 
in which Plato doubted, or inveftigated the fubje& of his 
doubts, he is very much miflaken. The words mean, for 
it was not wrthout Bers a that Plato entertained doubts, and 
entered into an invefiigation of the Jub ye é?. 


In the fame p ive, he tells us ewes 3” esi nm evdannown Quyns 
svepyeia tis xal’ apsetny teAciav does not mean, as Dr. 
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fuppofes, * fince happine/s refults from virtuous energies 3? but, 
* fince felicity is a certain energy according to perfet? virtue." 

And what pray is the mighty difference between virtuous 
energy, and an energy according to virtue? Mr. T., we 

fuppofe, at his table calls not for a glafs of beer, but beer in 
a glafs. If he has nothing better to urge againft his anta- 
gonift, he had confulted his intereft by being filent. 

In p. 37, another heavy charge 1s brought againft Dr. 
Gillies. It is no lefs than that of having tran{lated diavonrixas 
intelleftual. What ought it to have been the fludent will 
enquire ? Liften then with profound attention, and receive 
with gratitude, Mr. T.’s information: it fhould have been 
dianoetic. We are thanktul for this intelligence, and we 
recommend tranf{lators in future to tranflate d¢$aajous not 
eyes, but ophthalms ; Yoxnv not the foul but pfye he ; by which 
doubtlefs the Englith reader will be g ~~ ciified. 

Such are the exceptions which Mr. l. is pleafed to take 
agai! nit the firft book of Dr. Gillies’s Echics. Their number 
is equal to their importance + and they come with good 
grace from a man who has given the moft demonttrative 
proofs to the world, that he can fcarcely tranflate a fingle 
page, without expofing his fuperficial knowledge of a lan- 
guage, in which he would willingly be thought a matter. 

But, let us fee what other errors he has difcovered in Dr. 
Gillies. ‘That gentleman has rendered »’ aya3o: yevaueSa, 
* how virtue may be beft attained.’ ‘To this, Mr. T. objeéis, 
that a man may know this without being virtuous: it fhould 
have been tranflated, as he tells us, how we may become good. 
As if any man, who fhould read the paflage, could tora 
moment doubt whether this was not a!fo the Dr $. mea ning ! 

The next paflage on which this author has employed his 
criticifm, occurs near the end of the third chapter of the 
fecond book. Ileps oe ro yarer he y art Mar Teyn yeyvelas 
nas apeln, nas yap 70 ev Cerdtioyv ev rovlw. This, fays Mr. T., 
means * Both art and virtue are always converfant with 
that which is more difheult, for in this there is a more excellent 
good. . ee. = renders it, ** but the mot difficult is heft fitted 
Jor Shor ng he excel! lence of the per farmer — He is correct | in 
‘doing fo, and the cenfure which Mr. T. has -pafled, fhows 
that he did not underftand his author. bi he words literally 
mean but the well is better in that which is difficult: that is, 
the difficulty belt fhows the fkill of the p: ettobaites 

From this paflage, we pafs on with Mr. T. to the fourth 
chapter. "H ovde ems ray texywv ovlws exes, evde Karas yag 
Yypapalinoy +1 $omma: Ka aro TEYNS, Kas aAAOU vIODEevov. 
TIl6 Quy ESai /painnalines CZV HAL YPAlAprarinay Ts wae uz 
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Ypaalins, rovro d' esi re mal’ Thy evavlw ypauwuahxny. “ Bys 
this (fays Dr. G.) does not held true even with re/pee? to the 
aris; for aman may write grammar merely by imitation, 
by chance, or by the direétion of another: but, fe de @ 
grammarian, he muft underfland the art.’ Were Mr. T, 
objetis, that one part of the fentence is made affertive, 
(a liberty by the way which he himielt often takes) whereas, 
in the original, it isa queflion, True. But is the meanin 
alfetied by the change ? No. The fublequent paflage fhows, 
that though a quettion is put by Ariitotle, he had no doubts 
in his own mind, and that he meant not to excite any in 
that of his reader. Again, inflead of dus to be @ grammarian, 
&c. he oblerves, that it fhould have been, ‘ a man is then 
a grammarian, when he does fomething grammatical, and in 
a grammatical manner.’ This is literal, and we do not 
objeét to it, But we mult contend, contrary to his opinion, 
that Ariftotle did mot mean to fay, that a fimple knowledge of 
grammar would not conflitute a grammarian, unlefs he did 
alfo fomething grammatical, grammatically. For the exercile 
of the knowledge is not neceilary. 

In the fourth chapter ot the fitth book, we are informed, 
that a pailage is omitted, and inflead of it this remark intro. 


duced, * this plainly appears in pomety by means of a 


diagram.’ We know not whether Dr. G. has afligned in his 
work any reafon for the omiflion. The probable caufe of 
it is its extreme obfeurity. He. profefles to write in order 
to be underflood. Mr. T.’s objett is very different: he 
aims at obfcurny, and he has completely fuceceded : for 
were we afked which was the moft eafy to be underitood, 
the original of the metaphyfics or Mr. T.’s tranflation, 
we fhould fay the original, beyond comparifon: for it is by 
conitant reference to the Greek alone, that we can poilibly 
divine the meaning of the Englifh. We do not, however, 
approve of fuch omiflions. 

In the eighth chapter of the fifth book, Mr. T. finds further 
occafion tor the exercife of his criticifms; but to make 
them underftood would require more time and fpace than 
we can afford at prefent. We hall, therefore, fatisiy 
ourfelves with obferving, that although the chapter be freely 
and rather paraphrafiically tranflated, it is done in a manner 
that Sieaie a knowledge of the Greek language, which 
Mr. T. would perfuade us his opponent does not poffeis. 
We are fatisfied that his remarks on adixoy and adixnua, would 
not have been written, could he have difcovered any error of 
magnitude or importance. From tlus, therefore, we p 
to the third chapter of the fixth book. 
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Apkapevor ovr avoSev, waduy wep auto Aeywuev. esa 3m ow 
ene n Yuyn ty xalaQaves » amopava weve tov apiSpov 
ravla 8 esi Teyyn, emisnen, Dpovners, aohia, vous* vmoAm pe yae 
x, dE evdexelas SiahevderSai. This paffage, fays Mr. T., 
means as follows. ‘* Affuming, therefore, a more elévated 
exordium, let us again fpeak concerning thefe. And let 
thofe things through which the foul afferes the truth by 
affirming or denying, be five in number: viz. art, {cience, 
prudence, wifdom, intelleét: for by Aypelepfis and opinion, 
itis poflible to be deceived.”’ It appears, that Dr. Gilli 
has omitted to notice vmodmlis, which we are kindly informed 
by his opponent means hypolepfis ; by which Ariftotle wifhes 
to f nity, * the definite affent of the foul to the difcurfive Ph 
of the dionoétic power.’ We are much obliged to Mr. Te 
for his tranflation and explanation, which are equally intelli- 
gible. We beg leave in return to fuggeft an improvement 
on his method of tranflating. We would recommend him 
in future 40 print the text of his author in ms charafters, 
and call it an Englifh tranflation: it might {ve him fome 
trouble. We will alfo crave permiflion to affure him, that 
epkauevn avwSev has no more to do with a more elevated 
exordium, than it has with a more deprefed one. It only 
means beginning from above, that 1s, r¢/uming the fubje& we 
treated of before. 

Wecannot think it neceffary further to purfue this enquiry. 
Having fufficiently fhown the nature of Mr. Taylor’s critie 
cifms, we fpare our own, and our readers, from what th 
have feen, will give us full credit when we affert, that he 
is no more qualified to criticize than he is to tranflate, and 
that, in one and in the other, it is mere prefumption for 
him to attempt contending with Dr. Gillies. 





Art. V. Memoirs of the Rife and ty is of the Royal 
Navy. By Charles Derrick, Efq. of the Navy Office. +0. 
il. 11s. 6d. Blacks and Parry, Cadell, &c. 1806. 


T° follow Mr. D. minutely through his “* Rife and Pro- 

gre/s of the Royal Navy" would require many extratts, 
and by far exceed the limits of our undertaking. We thal 
therefore endeavour to prefent our readers with a fummary 
of this ingenious but elaborate compilation, introducing a 
few f{pecimens of the compiler’s plan and ttyle. 


Cc Mr. 
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Mr. D. commences bis work, with a dedication to Lord 
Barham, and declares his principal objeé& to be that of 
tracing the Minn 2 improvement of our navy from its 
earlieit fate; at what tune, and under whofe reign, the naval 
farce was promoted, neglected, or in other words not aug- 
mented; and at what peri “is, and through whofe exertions, 
upprovements in thip- building were introduced into it. 

Having with uch perfpicuity drawn up ftates and lifts of 
the navy, wie us individual force, tonnage, and com. 
plemer its, accouris of the pr incipal expeditions, armaments, 
and attions, beginning at the reign of Henry the Seventh, 
(certainly the tree ara of the origin of our navy) and in 
ter{perfing the whole with anecdotes of thofe kings, princes 
admirals, end other officers under whofe immediate auf pices 
and through whofe exertions, our navy has gradually rifen 
to its prefent luftre, he concludes with a pathetic tribute to 
the renowned Neifon, and an account of that celebrated 
attion in which the hero tell. 

If we can depend upon the curious print given to us of 
the Henry Grace de Dieu (whieh fhould be the Harry Grace 
de Dieu; it may, without much profeffional know ledge, be 
pronounced totally unfit for the purpofes of navigation, and 
certainly nat fate beyond the reach of cable. ft was buik 
by order of Henry the Kighth, when Mr. D. obferves 


The Enghith were Sees reste for power in the preceding 
reign, yet they ha able occafion to affert their fove- 
reignty at fea ov che e ret \ of ‘He mry the Ei ig! hth. By his pre- 
rogative, und at his own expence, he laid the foundation, and 
fettled the elles of the prefent navy. An Admiralty and 
Navy Office were conftituted, and Commiffioners appointed by 
him: regular fs ‘laries were fettled not only for the admirals and 
vice-admirals, but for his captains and feamen ; and the fea fervice 
at this time be came a difiinét and regular proteffion. 

Henry having entered into a league againft France, fitted 
out a ficet under the command of Sir Edward Howard, lord high 
admiral ; and by an indenture dated 8th April, 1512, granted 
him the tollowing allowance, viz. 

“ For his own maintenance, diet, wages, and rewards, ten 
filings a day: 

For each of the « aptai Sy for their dict, Wages, and rewards, 
eighteen pence aday. 

** bor every foldicr, mariner, ard gunner, five fhillings a 
month for his wages, and five fhillings for his victuals.’’ P. 4. 


Such, at appe:rs, was the foundation of our navy, and we 
thall give a teas more extratts to fhow its progreflive im- 
provement. It thould be remarked, that to each reign 1 
; annexed 
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annexed a lift of the navy, but, as we betore {aid, to fullew 
Mr. D. minotely would require greater extent than we can 
affotd him ; we fhall only fele€t {uch paffages as appear par- 
Scularly entertaining or interefting. 

The following is a curious faét. 


«* Although there was only one naval expedition of a warlike 
nature in Mary’s reign, and no material lofs or misfortune hap- 
pened to the fleét, it diminifhed exceedingly : and on 14,000). 
being ordered to be applied to the fleet, both for repairing and 
victvalling it, it was computed that 10,o00l. a year would after- 
wards anfwer all neceflary charges.”” P. 18. 


The ermament of the Spanifh armada was the caufe of 
reat exertions and additions to our navy in the reign of 
‘lizabeth. But we do not clearly comprehend the motive 
of the commiffioners in over-rating the tonnage of fhips, 
fince the contrary 1s now the cuftom. 


‘« Elizabeth, foon after fhe afcended the throne, by building 
fome fhips of her own, confiderably increafed her marine; aud 
fhe encouraged the merchants to build iarge trading vedels, which 
en occafion were converted into fhips of war. . I is alfo faid thar 
the commiffioners of the navy Aad d:berty to rate the faid veflels at 
from 50 to 100 tons more than they meafured.”” P. 21, 


James the Firft prohibited the importation or exportztion 
of goods in any but Englih bottoms, fo that if the aggran- 
difement of the navy was not fo much his ebjett, he gave 
great encouragement to fhip-butlding. 


‘¢ The only naval expedition of confequence undertaken in the 
reign of King James, was the attempt on Algiers.’’ P. 43. 


After a minute account of the force, embellifhments, &c. 
af that celebrated fhip ‘* the Sovereign of the Seas,”” built 
by Charles the Fuft, Mr. D. adds, 


‘© The abovementioned fhip being a remarkable one, I will 
kere add fome further particulars concerning her. She was the 
largeft fhip that had ever been built in England, and is faid to 
have been defigned only for fplendour and magnificence : and to 
have been in fome meafure the occafion of the loud complaints 
againft fhip moncy in this reign. But being taken down a deck 
lower, fhe became according to report one of the beft men of war 
in the world. She was in almoft all the great engagements that 
were fought between England and Holland. On the 27th January, 
1696, this thip (then called the Royal Sovereign) being laid up 
at Chatham in order to be rebuilt a fecond time, accidentally 
took fire and was confumed.’’ P. 64. 
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Speaking of the commonwealth, the author fays, 


** We come now to a very bufy period of our naval hiftory, 
when we had to encounter with the greateft maritime power in 
Europe, and when our force had been confiderably reduced : 
Prince Rupert having quitted the kingdom in the year 1648, 
with twenty-five fhips under his command, none of which ever 
returned. 

‘«« The protector was fo fenfible of the refpeét paid by foreign 
ftates to the naval power of this country, when kept in a refpect- 
able condition, that inftead of reducing his navy at the conclufion 
of the war in 1654, he ordered all the fhips to be repaired, and to 
be put into good condition. He alfo ordered new ones to be built, 
and fitted the ftore houfes and magazines with all the neceffaries 
for a fleet, as if it had been a time of the greateft danger.”’ P. 76. 

‘«¢ Eftimates for the maintenancz and fupport of the navy were 
firft laid before parliament in the time of the commonwealth : 
and the protector procured an annual grant of 400,000l. for the 
expence of the navy, which at his death in 1658, confifted of 
almoft double the number of fhips to what there were at the com. 
mencement of the civil wars.’’ P. 78. 

“* After the death of Cromwell the funds for the fleet were di. 
verted to various other purpofes.’’ P. 81. 


We quote the laft fentence, as there appears a little feeming 
contradiction, when the following paflages are collated from 
the reign of Charles the Second. 


‘© That the king underftood maritime affairs very well, and 
for the firft ten years of his reign was very intent in promoting 
the increafe of our naval power feems to be allowed by every one: 
and a perfon (Mr. Pepys) who was very capable of judging, fays 
that ‘* His Majefty poffeffed a tranfcendent maftery in all mari- 
time knowledge.’’ P. 84. 

«¢ When the parliament were affembled in February 1677, the 
king acquainted them with the decayed condition of the navy, 
and afked money for repairing it. The houfe of commons, the 
fame feffion, voted 586,000l. for building thirty fhips, and ftrictly 
appropriated the money to that fervice. Eftimates were given 1m 
of the expence, but it was afterwards found they fell fhort near 
100,000]. The king in Oftober 1675, had likewife defired fup- 
plies for building of fhips, and 300,0001. was then voted for 
that fervice, under very particular reftrictions.’* P. go. 


King James the Second commanded the fleet himfelf, and 
had been in feveral engagements; he had likewife held the _ 
office of lord high admiral in his brother’s reign. 


<«‘ One of his firft cares, therefore, was that of the navy ; and 
by animating its officers, and enabling them (with fuitable fup- 
plies. 
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plies of money) to ufe effectualendeavours for reinftating it, he 
hoped to accomplifh his purpofe within a reafonable time. But 
fuch was his want of fuccefs, that after employing the utmoft 
exertions of his authority in that important work during a com. 
plete year, he upon a frefh view of the condition of the navy, 
taken in January 1686, difcovered that it was ftill in a progref- 
five ftate of decline.” P. 100. 

‘¢ William and Mary.’’ 

« The king in his fpeech to parliament in December 1697, 
acquainted them that the naval force of the kingdom was in- 
creafed to nearly double what it was at his acceffion, and that 
the charge of maintaining it would be proportionally increafed, 
as it was certainly necefflary for the intereft and reputation of 
England, to have always a great ftrength at fea.’’ P. 110. 

«‘ Great encouragement,’’ Mr. D. obferves, *‘ was given tofeamen 
in the reign of Queen Ann, ‘‘ by taking the utmoft care of the fick 
and wounded; and fpeedy payment of prize money, with many 
unufual orders from time to time was iffued in their favour, all 
which gave a mighty foirit to the feamen, and certainly contri- 
buted much to the fucceffes by fea, which were fo great, that 
after the battle of Malaga (in Auguft 1704) we hear no more of 
the great fleets of France, throughout the remainder of the war.’* 
P. 120. 

‘* At the acceffion of George the Firft, the generality of the 
‘fleet was pretty much out of repair, as might naturally be ex. 
pected, after fo long a war as had recently been concluded: in 
the courfe of which moft of the fhips built before the commence. 
ment of it, or in the early part thereof, muft have gone through 
a great deal of fervice. And at this early period of the peace, 
but few of thofe thips could-have been put into good condition.’’ 
P, 126. 


We pals over the reign of George the Second, as nothing 
iultctsl escent and we cannot recapitulate the numerous 
improvements and aétions of our navy in the prefent reign, 
_ exhibiting to us fuch happy proofs of our national greatneis ; 
but fhall conclude our extraéts with the follewing, which is 
the laft fentence of Mr. D.’s book. | 


“© Nelfon is gone! but while we fo deeply lament our lofs, Jet 
not our enemies exult, or the nation defpond. In fuch a fchool 
as the Britifh navy, and with fuch animating examples before’ 
them, it is not to be feared that a commander will not on every 
occafion be found who will be capable of leading our fleets into 
battle with the utmoft {kill and bravery, or that our officers and 
feamen will not continue to deferve their great and dear-bought 
fame.” P, 230. 


Having aflicuouy traced the “ rife and progrefs” of our 


navy, Mr. D. iuvjoins a copious appendix, containing ac- 
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counts of the pertods when our dock yards were eftablifhed— 
the average number of fhipwrights employed in the feveral 
dock yards, from 1702, to tie prefent year—abitraéts of fhips 
and veflels, wit. their depth, breadth, force, &c. &c. built, 
rebuilt, or repaired, in his Majcfty’s yards, or by contraé, 
from 1646 to 180%—prices of tounage for building fhips and 
floops by contraét—tables of dimenfion’ of fhips—eftimates 
of expences of budding, rigging, floring, and viétualling 
fhips—weiglt of anchors—length of cables—defcription of 
the feveral forts of ordnance ufed in eaily times—obferva- 
tions on experiments performed in the yards as to the better 
mode of felling and feafoning timber—and, finally, reterring 
future fludents to the libraries and authorities he has fo fuc. 
celsfully quoted. 

~ Such is the nature of the work before us, which, as may 
be feen from the above curfory view, contains much imte- 
refting and valuable information ; it is elucidated by notes and 
references, enlivened by the author’s own obfervations, and 
infuring by variety of matter, a greater variety of readers, 
than the fubjeét in generel would be allowed to admit of: 
for however interefting to moft Englifhmen the fubje& may 
be, yet to many it is a matter of indifference, whether Charles 
the Firit negleéted or improved the navy, or that firethips 
were firft ufed in the reign of William and Mary. Mr. i 
has, we prefume, from his fituation, been able to flamp a 
greater validity on his work, by the-authenticity of his au- 
thorities ; to which he has likewife added the teftimonies ot - 
the Archaologia, Charnock, Pepys, and other valuable 
works and writers, on the fubjett. He intorms us with 
much modeily, that had Mr. Lodge, agreeably to Is print- 
ed prop fals in 1794, profecuted his defign of publifhiag a 
naval hiftory, this performance of his would probably have 
n¢ver feen the light : we cannot poffibly judge how far we 
have to regret Mr. L.'s relinquifhing Ins defign, but with- 
out fludiouily complimenting either the one or the other, it 
feems to have fallen into very good hands; and that, without 
the teft of rivalihip, its own merit will enfure its fuccels. 
Were we faftidioufly inclined, we fhould condemn the 
eninutenefs and repetition of the lifts of the navy which oc- 
cur fo trequently, with little or no alteration, and engrols fo 
many pages o: this work, but perhaps it may be interefting 
to fome, and is to be confidered as part of the writer's plan. 
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Art. VI. Principles and Praéice of Naval and Military 
Courts Martial, with an Appendix tlluftrative of the Sub- 
jed. By Jihn M‘ Arthur, Efq. Se. The fecond Edition, 
en anentire new Plan, with confiderable Additions and Ime 
provements. ‘Two vols. 8vo. ll. Is. Butterworth, 
Egerton, &c. 1306. 


FEXHIS author had originally publifhed a Treatife on Naval 

Courts Martial. A fecond edition of his work having 
become necelflary, he has been induced to * extend his re- 
fearchesto the principles and praétice of Courts Martial in 
both departments.’’ Mr. M‘A. proceeds to flate, in his 
Preface, ‘* that in the profecution of this tafk, he has fedu- 
foufly arranged, from the old and new materials in his pof- 
fefhon, the two fyftems of naval and military jurifprudence 
now offered to the tribunal of the public; wherein it has 
been his endeavour to exhibit the parallel fuperftruétures, in 
order that their difcordance and analogy, the proportions of 
the one to the other, and their comparative merits and de- 
fefts, may beafcertained.”” “The meaning of this figurative 
language is, that the author has united the confideration of 
thofe topics which correfpond toeach other inthe proceedings 
of Naval and Military Courts Martial. This plan is by no 
means judicious. ‘The law by which our army is ace 
is diffimilar in many refpeéts to that which refpects our navy. 
The two fyltems are founded upon dillcrent ftatutes and 
principles, which cannot be brought to cla{s and aflociate 
together, without fume perplexity and contufion. We ac- 
knowledge it to be the duty of the legiflator and ftatefman 
to inftitute analogies, and afcertain the propoitions of thofe 
faws by which the rights and liberties of a nation are affeéted ; 
Jo that they may ameliorate the whole, and give to the peo- 
ple, as far as is praéticable, an uniform rule, which, ex- 
tending toall, leaves no particular calls in fociety, to regard 
the privileges of others with an envious and difcontented 
cye. 

But this book was not compofed for politicians, nor js. it 
adapted to their perufal. It is defigned tor the ufe of naval 
and military officers, who, are interefted inthe law, notonly 
as being amenable to its provifions, but as being liable to be 
called upon to exercife that moft folemn funttion of deciding 
upon the honour and conduét of various members of their 
own order. To fuch perfons, a perfpicuous and prattical 
treatife, adapted to aituary habits and education, is not 
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only the moft ufeful, but that which is alone ufeful. So far 
as it inftitutes comparifons between regulations confined 
to one fervice, with thofe which relate to the other, it may 
{erve to eonfound a mind unufed to legal {fpeculations ; and, 
as we fear, will oftener tend to excite mvidious comparifons 
as to thofe diflinétions, which, we are forry to obferve, 
renders their condition but too unequal in various re (pets, 
than to any other purpofe. 

This plan has thus given to the prefent book a greater 
appearance of confufed and inartificial arrangement than it 
would have difplayed if Military and Naval Courts Martial 
had formed diftin€ heads of difeuffion. Mr. M‘A.’s book 
embraces a variety of legal matter, of which it was neceffary 
to treat, rather with reference to the perfons for whofe ufe 
the work is compofed, than as they centtitute immediate 
parts of his fubject. His defign was (and we think properly) 
to include in his treatife all knowledge which may be necef- 
fary to enable a military or naval officer to difcharge his 
duty, as a member of a court martial, in whatever part of 
the world he may be called to difcharge that duty. Some 
topics, however, might be omitted, not only w ithout i injury 
but with advantage tothe work. Such are ‘Chap. I. before 
Laws in General the Anecdote about Sir Hyde Parker, 
vol. ii, p. 219. ; and the Correfpondences, ib. from page’ 
487, to the end of the volume; and many other parts of 
the Appendix. Jn particular, we advert to the Chronolo- 
gical Lift of Trials; and Mr. M‘A.’s violent refentment 
againft the Lords of the Admiralty, for refufing to per- 
mit him to bring it down to the period of his publica- 
tion. The fmaller the compafs into which books of this 
kind can be reduced, without material omiffions, the more 
beneficial they will prove to thofe for whofe ufe they are 
written. But they are highly cenfurable fo far as they im- 
tate a Magazine, in retailing ufelefs anecdote, or a party 
pamphlet, to gratify political prejudices. We are con- 
cerned to obferve, that the prefent work contains various in- 
Rances of thefe de‘e&is. Mr. M*A.’s ftyle is diffufe, and 
his mode of difeuffion rambling and unmethodical ; fo much 
fo, that it is fearcely poflible to turn over a page which does 
not exinbit examples ot thefe faults. He is, in m: any in- 
ftances, likewife inaccurate in his obfervations. Yet, upon 


the whole, this book may be confidered as an ufeful per- 
formance, 



































Art. VIL. A Treatife on the Origin, Progrefs, Prevention, 
and Treatment of Confumption. By John Reid, M.D. \2mo., 


IE, firft five chapters of this volume may be confidered 
as preliminary. 
the ref{piratory organs, theories of refpiration, accounts of 
the conftituent parts of the me ger and an expofition of 
the Brunonian doétrine, ** whic 

travagancies or defeéts,’”’ the author fays, p. 7, ‘* is the onl 
theory of medicine that in its firft principles refls upon the 
firm, and indeltruétible bafe of genuine plilofophy,”’ a po- 
fition we are not difpofed to controvert, not knowing what 
the firm and indeftruétible bafe of genuine philofophy is, ) 
In the fixth chapter the author treats of hemoptyfis, or te 
pulmonary hemorrhage, which frequently, he admits, pre- 
cedes, but does not neceffarily lead to, or terminate in, 
confumption. After expatiating on the numerous caufes, 
and the very varied nature of this affeétion, the author pro. 
ceeds to Jay down the method of cure, and fortunately for 
the incipient pra€titioner of medicine,” p. 99, he has found 
p- 101, ‘* that the vitriolic acid has the peculiar advantage 
of being admiffible, by an appropriate regulation of its dofe 
and forms of adminiftration, in almoft every modification of 
pulmonary hemorrhage, whether the irritative actions of the 
arterial fyftem are morbidly increafed, or more fenfibly dimi- 
The feventh chapter treats of catarrh, a more fre- 
uent precurfor of phthifis “gaya than the former af- 
The cure of catarr 

treating of pneumonia, or inflammation of the lungs, which the 
author confiders as near of kin to catarrh, or as only a higher 
degree of the fame affection. The author has often been 
able to trace pneumonia, and its too common confequence, 
confumption, to méafles. The cough, which intl 

riably accompanies the meafles, fhould be diligently attended 
to, and the patients fhould not be confidered as well, and 
allowed to return to their ufual habits of living, until it be 
entirely fubdued. This is certainly a good praétical rule. 
The method of treating pneumonia, recommended by the 
author, is nearly fimilar to that which has been generally 
ufed from the time of Hippocrates. Bleeding largely and 
repeatedly, until the vehemence of the inflammation is abated, 
when blifters are to be applied between the fhoulders or over 
the breaft, the bowels in the mean while are to be kept mo. 
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derately open by the exhibition of mild aperient: medicines, 
and the patient is to be fupplied with cooling and foftening 
drinks. But though our anceftors were as well inftruéted in 
the mode of treating inflammation, as we their children, yet 
they were infinitely behind us in the knowledge of the modus 
operandi, of the means they employed. This was not dif- 
covered until the immortal John Brown arofe, ** who bold] 
difengaging himfelt from the trammels of {cholaftic error, 
p: 6, and difregarding the falfe glare of deceittul analogy, 
fought an acquaintance with the laws of life, by obferving 
and generalizing its peculiar phenomena.” 

It is true, that the difcovery of this new fource of knowledge 
has not, as yet, led to an amelioration of our pra@lice ; for 
that we mutt wait, perhaps, until fome other genius, equally 
fublime, fhall illuminate our hemifphere. But though we 
mey not have learned to cure difeafes with more certainty, 
we talk of them more eloquently. 

Befides thefe general ~ tor the treatment of pneumonia, 
this author thinks we have difcovered 11 the digitalis, a very 
powerful remedy for the complaint, which * has effected,” 
he fays, p. 135, “* a revolution in medical prattice, as it 
relates to the counteraftion of inflammatory diforders.’? He 
acknowledges, however, that it has not completely anfwered 
the high cucomiums beftowed upon it by fome of us ad- 
mirers, but ftill thinks, with Dr. Currie, that ‘* it may al- 
moft be faid to be pofleffed of a charm for allaving inordi- 
nate attion of the heart and arteries; and in this point of 
view, as well as for its efficacy in fome kinds ot -dropfy, 
particularly hydrothorax, its introduction into medicine is 
one of the greatell benefits cur fcience has received in mo- 
dern times.” 

Having warmed himfelf with the contemplation of the power 
this deleterious drug poflefles of diminifhing the quicknefs of 
the circulation, (and almoft every other poifon taken intq 
the flomach produces the fame effeét) this author ventures 
to recommend it, nay fpeaks of it as almoft a fpecific for 
the cough attendant on the meafles, and fome other fimilar 
complaints. ‘* Thele eruptive diforders,” he fays, p. 14, 
‘* more generally occur in the peculiarly irritable habits of 
children, in whom excitability can, for the moft part, be 
moderated with extreme facility by a judicious employment 
of this powerful drug. ‘The cough, which is frequently 
violent, may generally be fubdued by fox-glove, in dofes 
apportuoned to the age of the patient, and to the degree 
of prevailing irritation.” But the digitalis is fo: uncertain 
in its Operation, and fo little under controul, that we are 
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erfuaded it will often happen that no alteration in the ve- 
sabe of the pulfe will be perceived, until fuch a quan- 
tity of the poifon has been taken as will not only moderate, 
but altogether extinguith the excitability, or, more properly, 
the life of the patient. The digitalis feems therefore in a 
peculiar manner improper to be adminiftered to the very 
delicate {ubjetts for whom it is here recommended. 

The author proceeds to treat of tubercles, another fource of 
confumption ; he then defcribes the conftitutions moft prone 
to the difeafe, and. in the eleventh chapter he informs us in 
what manner this tendency is to be counteraéted. Perfons 
of delicate complexions, and of irritable habits, who are 
fubjeét to enlargement of the glands of the neck, or to 
hemorrhage from the lungs, who have narrow chefts and 
long necks, are more liable than others to this complaint, 
which ufually makes its firlt appearance about the time of 
puberty. Of trades or occupations difpofing to confump- 
tion, the author thinks it may be laid down as a general ley 
that thofe carried on in clofe confined rooms have the great. 
elt, thofe in the open air, as the butchers, failors, gardeneis, 
and grooms, have the leaft tendency to produce the com- 
plaint. ‘The rules neceflary to be obferved far preventing 
confumption in perfons predifpofed to the complaint, are 
given under the heads of diet and regimen, clothes and ha 
bitations, exercife and bathing. On each of thefe fubjetts 
the obfervations are in general judicious, but fuch as have 
been fo often repeated, as not to need being noticed here. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth chapters, which conclude the 
volume, the author gives what he calls the hiftory of pal- 
monary confumption, alfo accounts of fome diforders ree 
fembling confumption, with further obfervations on the 
method of treating them. The marks by which it has been 
fuppofed, confumption might be deteéted on its firft attack, 
are {o uncertain and irregular in their appearance, that no 
dependence, this author acknowledges, are to be placed on 
them. This mutt neceffarily be the cafe, as the firit fymp- 
toms of confumption are the fame as thofe of a fimple catarrh 
or cold. It is only, therefore, by thofe fymptoms conti. 
nuing and increafing, notwithitanding proper attention: has 
been paid to them, inftead of diminifhing, and at the end of 
afew days difappearing, that we are led to a fufpicion of their 
terminating in confumption. Regularity in diet, keepin 
the body as nearly as may be ina moderate and equal de- 
gree of warmth, and avoiding all fubjects of irritation, either 
corporeal 
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corporeal or mental, are among the means recommended b 
the author in the cure of confumption, when curable, which 
it only is, he obferves, in its early flages; but the remedy 
on which he principally depends 1s the fox-glove, ** which, 
under due regulations,” he fays, p. 244, “ and with fufh. 
cient attention to other circumftances of regimen and diet, 
may be employed with a profpeét of almoft invariable relict.” 
The relief afforded PY the digitalis in confumption, is fup- 
pofed to be produced by its power of diminifhing or reflorin 
the balance of excitability, in different parts of the fyflem, 
a want of which occafions heétic, the invariable attendant 
on the complaint. ‘ A want of due balance in excitability, 
between the lymphatic and other p.rrts of animal organization, 
appears to coniliute the eflential charaéter of ferophula in 
its different forms; and to this inequality the phenomena of 
hetic fever are perhaps with moft propriety to be attributed.” 
We have no doubt that the author thinks he has fome idea of 
a balance of excitability between the lymphatics, and other 
arts of animal organization, although it might not be ecafy 
Ser him to make the doéirine intelligible to the uninitiated ; 
fortunately it is not abfolutely neceflary that it {hould de 
known. To diminih the velocity of the circulation, with- 
out materially reducing the flrength of the patient, is the 
objedl to be attained, and this the author thinks the digualis 
is Compeient to perform, Some experience, and an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the practice of others, who have ufed 
the digitalis ottener than we have, convince us that it 1s both 
too violent and too uncertain in its effeéts, to merit the com 
mendation lavifhed upon it m this work. The author has 
feen, and is fatisfied, that inhaling a modified atmofphere, 
from which we were promifed by another theorift, the mot 
important benefit in this ry TH has completely tailed, 
. 267, and the prattice of adminilering it 1s abandoned. 
lad he deferred the publication of this treatife a few years 
longer, the work in other refpetts would probably have 
been much benefited by the delay, and we have no doubt 
he would have found he had abundant reafon for altering the 
opinion he at prefent entertains of the efficacy of the digita- 
lis, exther in confuinption or dropfy. 
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Ant. VIIL. A View of the Evidences of Chrifiianity, at the 
Clofe of the pretended Age of Reafon. In Eight Sermons, 
preached befere the Univerfity of Oxford, at St. Mary's, in 
the Fear 1805, at the Lecture founded by the Rev. John 
Bampton, M.A. Canon of Salifbury. By Edward Nares, 
M.A. Reétor of Biddenden, Kent, and late Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford. ®8vo. 543 pp. 108. 6d. At the 
Univerfity Prefs. Rivingtons, &c. London. 1806. 


THE inflitution of Canon Bampton, allowing an extena 

five range ef theological fubjefts to the preachers ap. 
pointed under it, has produced fome of the moft important 
iuftrations of facred truth that the prefent age has feen. 
Some of thefe have lately claimed our notice ; and, in pare 
ticular, the elaborate refearches and acute remarks of Dn 
Lawrence, concerning the language of our reformers, as 
conneéted with the righ interpretation of certain articles of 
our church, long and profitably detained our attention. 

Dr. L. contended, and with great fuccefs, again the 
Calvinifls. The prefent leéturer takes a larger field, and 
oppofes, in turn, all thofe who, inthe late pretended Age of 
Reafon, have endeavoured, in any way, to employ the difco- 
veries of modern times to the fubverfon of religious truth. 
His general objeét is to fhow that, notwithftanding all thefe 
attacks, Chriltianity ftill remains uninjured ; and that, with 
every advantage of extended knowledge, acute talents, and 
unreftrained difcuffion, the affailants have, in faét, made 
no impreffion on that holy edifice which Chrift founded, 
and his Apoftles built up on his foundation. Thefe leétures 
may be confidered, therefore, as giving a general view of 
that conteft which we have all feen carried on for fo many 
years paft, in fo many different ways: with fatisfa€tory ar- 
pustentaie fhow that, in this conteft, Chriflianity has always 

cen victorious, and is likely always to be fo, from the nature 
ot the cafe itfelf, and the fair analogy between what has 
been, and what may be expeéted. 

So wide an extent of argument required, undoubtedly, 
fome fubdivifion and arrangement ; and the author accord- 
ingly defcribes the chief objeétions of the opponents under 
the heads of History, Puysics, METAPHYSICS, 
Eruics, and Criticism. This arrangement, however, 
is not exaétly followed; which, indeed, could not eafily 
have been effeéted, though it is always kept, to a certain 
degree in view. The firft fermon is employed in laying the 
foundation for the whole; by ftating that Chriftiani.y, wn the 
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courfe of eighteen centuries, has been fairly put to the te? 
which Gamaliel orginally propofed for it. If this coun. 
fel, or this work be of man, it will come to Wacher : bur if 
it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it.” If, therefore. it 
ean be completely fhown, that every human effort, for fo 
long a peried of time, has been infufficient, not only to 
Th erthrow, but even to weaken Chriftianity ' the conclafion 
will ircefiflibly follow, that undoubtedly it is of God, 


Had then Chriftianity,’’ favs the Le@urer, ‘ been of man, 
we may naturally conclude, from what has paffed in the world 
fince its firft introduCtion, that it would before this have failed, 
either through fome inherent defect, or from fome outward oppo- 
fition. I fay from what has paffed in the world fince its firft in- 
trodufion, becaufe on this will di pend the whole queftion, as 
faggefted by the advice of Gamalicl. Had Chriftianity been no 
object of notice, or fabjeR of enquiry, to any but its own dif. 
ciples, it might have endared jut as long as it has done, whether 
founded in crror or in truth. It would have de pended on the 
temper and difpofition of thofe oniy who embraced it : but re- 
cords of indifputable veracity tell us that it was from the firft, 
and has been even to our days, as much an objeet of attention to 
its opponents, as to its friends and admirers. It has been im a 
Rate of very critical trial and probation from its very firft ~ 
pearance ; it has been affailed by every weapon fuited to fuch an 
attack ; it has ben perfecuted by the violent, derided by the in- 
fidel, fpurned at by the wicked, mairepreiented by the ignorant.’’ 


P. <. 

The particular reference which the author has made in his 
title page to the expreflion of the Age of Reafon, is thus ex- 
plained inthe fame difcourfe 


In the lapfe of ages there will be different periods, no doubt, 
more friendly chan others to the developement of truth, as ™ well 
as periods more favourable to the prev alenee of error and preys 
dice. During fome ages, the human mind may be fapine, indo- 
tent, and placed in ts circumftances as to its expanfion and 
its energics. At others, more favourable occaftoms will occur, 
in which it thall be in the way of every advantage conducive to 
the advancement of knowledge, and the confeg yuent difcovery of 
the moft important truths. Such periods we may well trace in 
the revival of learning in Europe, and the glorious reformation 
of the Church. 

“We have reeentiy paffed a period of no fmall importance, 
though of a very @ucitionable charaGer. It has been oftenta- 
tioudly indeed denominated the Age of Rt ASOK. I de not mear 
20 allude only to the work of a fimple individual, diftinguifhed 
by this title; bert allow ing him the credit of having adopted 
a cerm admirably cxprefiive not only of his own dehgns, —— 
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that of many others who have made themfelves confpicuous in the 
period 1 am alluding to, I propofe to adopt it as a general title 
for that wra, in which Reafon has been peculiarly oppofed to 
Revelation, and, I think I may fay, actual experiment made of 
its ftrength and its effects *, 

*¢ A queition naturally arifes, how has Chriftianity paffed 
through this period? Has Reafon in ¢Ais conflidt got the better ? 
Has the recommended herfelf fo as to be henceforth folely relied 
on, to the exclufion of all pretended Revelations? Has the, in 
delivering man from the rabbiA of ancient prejudices and Juper- 
fitions, {ct him upon a fure footing ; fortified his foul againft 
every terror; cleared it of every doubt and perplexity ; and 
given it either the enjoyment or certain hope of eafe and happi- 
nefs? Has the eftublifhed a clear and indi/putable rule of right, 
whereby a man may not only regulate his actions with prudence 
and decorum, but become a kind and good neighbour to all around 
him ? Has Reafon, in this her fr appearance upon earth, (for fo 
the affumed tithe would infinuate,) thewn herfelf fuperior to thofe 
falfe apparitions of her that deceived the world in ancient times ? 
Has the done fo much for us in this her own peculiar age, as to 
enable us not only to difcard Revelation with contempt, but to 
fee the emptinefs of thofe vain pretenders of former days, who, 
affuming her name, fought to enlighten the world in the fame 
bold manner, and to releafe it from the bondage of error and 
darknefs ? 

‘< If the fhall be found to have done s4is for the world, let it 
ée uve age! If the has appeared /uperior to Chriflianity, more 
divine, more encouraging, more falutary in her do¢trines and 
precepts, let us not live any longer in error, let us hail her as 
fhe deferves: let us fail proftrate at her feet, as a mefienger of 
better tidings than the Go/pel of Chrift has proclaimed, muft needs 
demand every teitimony of regard and gratitude ! 

‘© We have, Lconceive, no need to enquire whether the author, 
from whom we more particularly derive the title of the Age of 
Reafon, was fincere in calling it fo, with reference toother dif- 
coveries befides his own: it is enough to be certain that 4e ae 
leaf apprehended, from the general complexion of things, that 
fuch a happy period was juft then arrived ; and if we examine 
into the circumftances of thofe particular times, we cannot fail 
to be fatisfied, that a correfpondent fpirit prevailed throughout 
the whole continent of Europe.’’ P. 17. 


The notes to all thefe difcourfes are very extenfive, and 
it will eafily be perceived, that no other method could be 
devifed for completing the defign of the Letturer. In the 


———— 


* See, as to the probable refult, Profeilor Brown's Appendix 
to Leland’s View of Deiftical Writers, 179%. 
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fermons, it was not praéticable to go into the minute con- 
fideration of particular difputes, the flatement of obje&ions, 
and the complete anfwers to them. ‘Thefe muft, of necef- 
fity, in many inftances, go to an extent which the allowed 
meafure of pulpit difcourfes, even under the largeft defcrip- 
tion, could by no means admit; and very few fuch argu. 
ments could have been comprifed in-eight fermons. It re- 
mained, therefore, for the preacher to do little more than 
allude to the topics, in the difcourfes themfelves, andre- 
ferve the more ataple difcuffion of them for the notes ; in 
which, accordingly, he has compreffed much ‘argument, 
and the refult of very extenfive reading. : 
Mr. E. N. appears to have given a full and careful exa. 
mination to the allegation of unbelievers ; and to have em. 
ployed much time in fatisfying his own mind as tothe futility 
of their objeétions. He appears, befides, to have applied 
himfelf with earneftnefs to the fludy of thofe fciences from 
which they draw their weapons ; and thereby to have en- 
abled himfelf to judge with foundnefs, of the ftrength or 
weaknefs of their arguments. It feems, therefore, that he 
has feleéted for his difcuthon, a fet of topics which he was 
peculiarly well qualified to handle; and that the reader ma 
expeét the utmoft fatisfaétion from an enquiry fo awn we £ 
In the fecond difcourfe, the author developes his plan, as 
far as it is capable of being formed; premifing, however, 


that it is not practicable to keep the queftions fo diftin& as 
might be withed. : 


“« Our reply to many of thefe objeGions would lie in a narrow 
compafs, if we could have leave to reduce the feveral queftions 
to their true terms, and confine them within their proper limits ; 
but where Aiffory and critici/m fhould decide, we are or ever in- 
terrupted by metaphyfical and moral arguments, wholly inappli- 
cable to the cafe. If we were to comply with all the demands 
of Deifts, we fhould not be allowed to appeal to the Canon of 
Scripture, till we had determined by 4 priori reafoning both the 
utility and neceffity of Revelation in general. We fhould not be 
allowed to plead the evidence of miracles, till we had not 
only demonftrated their poffibility, but the fufficiency and com- 
petency of axy evidence to prove them true.’” P. 59. 


Under fuch limitations, his plan is defcribed in the fole 
lowing manner. 


“© IT have propofed fome arrangement of thefe objeétions, by 
referring them to the feveral heads of History, PHysics, Me- 
Tapnysics, Eruics, and Criticism: anarrangement, which, 
ae faz as it can be done, | ftill mean to purfue. Under the ms 
o 
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of Hasrory I propofe to confider the extraordinary defect of all 
records and hiftorical monuments, that could be alleged to be in 
ofitive contradifion to the Mofaic writings ; even now that the 
whole globe has been traverfed, and every enquiry of that nature 
purfued and encouraged in a way unknown before. Under the 
head of Puysics 1 purpofe to give an account of the invincible 
obitacles, that feem to be in the way of our attaining to any 
clear compreheniion of the caufes that Save operated in time paff 
in the body of the earth; fo as to enable us to form any conjec- 
tures from thence- concerning the high or low antiquity of the 
general mafs of our globe. I fhall notice the confent of man 
celebrated naturalifts to the /ow antiquity of our prefent conti. 
nents, as deduced from obfervation, and the extraordinary faéts 
that tend to corroborate the Scripture accounts of an univerfal 
deluge. Under the head of Metaruysics I fhall have fome 
remarks to make on the prefent ftate of the quettions, concernin 
the materiality of the foul, and the necefity of human adions ; a 
I fhali have frequent occafion incidentally to notice the inefficacy 
of all fpeculative reafonings on certain fubje&ts connected with 
Theotogy. Under Erutcs I propofe to confider the indifpenfable 
peceflity of a divine Revelation for moral purpofes ; to notice 
fome of the moft offenfive moral principles and fyftems of modern 
reformers, and to fhew how ably Chriftianity has been vindi- 
cated from the charge of omiffions in this line. And under the 
head of Criticism I fhall endeavour to point . out the 
great abufes to which it has been expofed; its great utility to 
fecure us from the mifreprefentations of modern Deifts ; and the 
fatisfactory manner in which it has recently been applyed to con. 
fute the dogmatical affertions of modern Unitarians.’’ P. 60. 


This ftatement will at leaft explain to the reader, how ex. 
tenfive a courfe of enquiry is taken in thefe leétures, and how 
much fatisfaétion, on fo many important points, he may ex. 
pect to derive from them. In this difcourfe alfo, fome good 
remarks are made in oppofition to Mr. Lindfey, who feems 
to have cenfured the inkisution of fuch leétures in general ; 
and in reply tothe almoft unintelligible charge brought againft 
our univerfities by Mr. Godwin, ‘‘ that their forms of edu- 
cation all tend to encourage and fupport the /y/tem of perma- 
nence.”’ We regard Mr. Godwin’s Political Juftice as fo 
completely and permanently dead, by its own demerits; and 
fo buried in the general and juft contempt of the public, that 
Weare not very anxious to fee it refuted; but the following 
remarks, arifing out of the fubjeét, have our entire appro- 
bation. 

“© It would be well for the world, if this ‘¢ fyftem of perma. 
nence’’ had been univerfally adhered to with thefame manly fteadi- 


refs and cautious prudence, which have not only a 
Dd the 
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the Univerfities of this land, in thefe times, but the country jn 
general. We have jutt cauls to pride ourfelves in the reflectic: - 
that we have not, like others, madly abandoned to the rude de. 
mands of fpec ulators and reformers, opinions and principles, fyf- 
tems and inftitutions, fanctioned by experience, and recommended 
by the confent and approbation of the wife and good, and learned 
of allages. We have manfully withftood the indifcriminate out. 
ery againtt prejudices, not precluding enguiry, but very wifely 
turning our enquiries on the ew principles propofed to us, 
We were not to be deluded into the ftrange belief, that indifference 
to all Religion, both /pecalative and, pradical, was the bef 
qualification for the examination of divine truths, and that all 
reverence and refpect for the Bible were to be laid afide, before 
we could be competent to judge of the doctrines it eontains, 
Thefe preparatives, if not exprefsly infifted on, have been in more 
inflances than one, approved and recommended, as the only 
means of attaining to ‘*a rational fyftem of faith.’’ Thofe 
who begin to argue with us by perfuading us to divet 
ourfelves of prejudices, fhould always excite ourfufpicion. What 
they call prejudices may be very valuable principles ; and inftead 
ot fecuring. ourfelves from delufion by furrendering them at dif. 
cretion, we may very poflibly be parting with the bett means 
of fecurity againi deception of the worftkind.””  P. 70. 


Againft Dr. Geddes, alfo, who exhorted his readers “ to 
lav alide all theological prepofleflions,’” concerning the divine 
legation of Mofes, and the infpiration of the prophets, we 
find fome ufetul remarks, both inthe fermon and in the 
notes. The tollowing paflage, flating how Chriftiamity has 
once prevailed, not 0; nly without she aid of prejudices, but in 
eppofition to the very {trong igelt prepofieflions, we cite as ex- 
preiled 1, in moft parts, with particular force. 


‘* No prejudices whatfoever, in favour of Mofes and the 
Prophets, which we fhall have derived from our forefathers, or 
imbibed by education, need be fufpected of biafling our judgments 
improperly ; for it thould be remembered, that when Chritftianity 
firft made this appeal, the was under pe rfecution, and it was her 
Suture ctablithment that depended on the iflue*. Every pre judice 
which is now thought to favour the Church, ad to give an tma- 
gas y importance to the evidence of Sc ripture, was then againit 
h. ri: it was not the appeal of nume rous adherents, conneéted by 

leaft fhadow of temporal intereit, but it was the appeal of 
Chritt cracifed/ of impaled and imprifor red apoftles! of a few 
wandering outcafts! of dying martyrs! and yet fhe pre veiled ! 
Her credentials were examined and admitted ; the appeal was pro- 
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* See Stallingfieet’s Origines Sacrz, p. . fol. edit. 
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fecuted, the prophecies wete fearched, and the Church increafed 
daily | And fhall this evidence be now difputed? Shall we be 
told that it is incomplete, and muft ‘be perverted to be made to 
apply ? ‘The appeal is ftill open. It is a curious and interefting 
enquiry ; but in entering upon it, let it be thought xo prejudice, 
but a meafure both equitable and jult, to approach thefe extraor- 
dinary records with reverence and refpect ; remembering that if 
the prefent exalted ftate of the Chriftian Church, in thefe realms, 
has rendered them fufpicious to her adverfarics, the firft appeal 
was made when the Church was in difgrace ; when the power of 
the mighty, and the wifdom of the wife, were againft it ; when 
the evidences referred to were only in the hands of a defpifed and 
perfecuted people, while the appeal was propofed to the whole 
world ; tothe might and majefty of ancient Romie, the learning 
and philofophy of Greece, to the infatuations of the Jew, the 
corruptions of the Pagan. ‘Thefe were the firft to whom the 
evidence was offered ; and I know not what advantage any can 
expect to gain by decrying thofe prejudices, and that ‘*/y/fem of 
permanence,’’ which lead us to refpect thefe facred writings ; ex. 
cept indeed, which is furely the truth, they would turn us entire. 
ly afide from the confideration of them ; for if the prefent pre. 
judices of refyeét and veneration were laid down, and the very 
worlt prejudices of the ancient pagan world affuimed in their ftead, 
even againtt thee Chriftianity 4as prevailed, and is entirely com- 
petent todo fo ftill.’’ P. 76. 


As we cannot pretend to do juftice to the various topics 
which are handled in thefe difcourfes, within the compals of 
a fingle article, we fhall defer to another opportunuy the 
further fpecimens we think it juft to give, and the remarks 
which it may feem important to make. 

[ Zo be concluded in our next. } 





Ant. IX. Madoc. By Robert Southey. 4to. 557. ppe 
21. 2s. Edinburgh printed. Longman and Co. Lon- 
don. 1805. 


HIS Poem, which, with an apparent allufion to his 
own Joan of Arc, Mr. Southey affures us, does not 
afpire to the degraded title of Epic, 1s not, he adds, to be 
tried ** by the rules of Ariflotle, but by the propricty of its 
adaptation to the purpofes of poetry.’ This pofition, which 
will operate as a confiderable abridgement of our labours, 
and muft have materially facilitated thofe of the author, who 

wrote, as he advifes us to judge, without a flandard, 
The queftion, however, which he prefumes to be the 
only one, namely, the fitnefs of the ftory for the purpofes 
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of poetry, has been long anfwered. Voyages of difcovery, 
and adventures among ‘“‘ favages and men of Ind,” have 
formed the bafis of numerous poems, in all languages and 
all ages: it feems therefore a point of fomewhat move impor- 
tance at the prefent period, to inquire HOW the ftory is 
related; and to this, though there are many others not lefs 
pertinent, which have efcaped the notice of Mr. S. we mutt 
confine our animadverfions. 

Madoc is divided into two parts of an unequal length, 
which are again fubdivided into forty-five fits, or cantos, or 
fe€tions (for the author, who is too wife a man to follow 
his predeceffors in trifles, fives them no defignation) of 
which eighteen are occupied with the circumflances that 
drove the hero from home; his voyage to the Gulf of 
Florida ; his tranfaétions there; and his fubfequent ietarn 
to Wales: the remaining twenty-feven narrate his fecond 
voyage ; his various confliéts with the Indians; and his final 
fuccefs and fettlement on the fouthern fhores of the Mil. 
fouri. 

The poem opens, very happily, with the return of Madoc 
from his firft voyage. His teelings are well pourtrayed as 
he approaches the land; and the defcription of the f{cenery s 
picturefque and beautiful. 


“¢ The fun goes down, - 
Far off his light is on the naked crags 
Of Penmanmawr, and Arvon’s ancient hills ; 
And the laft glory lingers yet awhile, 
Crowning old Snowden’s venerable head, 
That rofe amid his mountains.’’ P. 2. 


On his landing, he is met by Urien, his fofter-father, 
_ who acquaints him with the occurrences of the palace fince 
his departure: the following is a fhort fpecimen of the con- 
verfation which paffes between them. 


«* Quoth Uricn, He fo doats, as the had dropt 
Some philtre in his cup, to lethargy 
The Briton blood, that came from Owen’s veins, 
Three days his halls have echoed to the fong 
Of joyaunce. 

Shame! foul fhame! that they fhould hear 
Songs of fuch joyaunce!’” P. 6. 


If this be poetry, it is poetry in its dotage; and indeed 
nothing can be more unfortunate than Mr. S.’s attempts, in 
general, at familiar dialogue. It would perhaps puzzle moft 
ef our readers to account for the chemical procels by which 
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the following paffage, not more untraétable than a hundred 
others, was refolved into metre. 


«© The old man replied, with difficult effort keeping down his 
heart, God, in his goodnefs, may referve for us that bleffing yet! 
I have yet life enow to truft that I fhall live to fee the day, 
albeit the number of my years well-nigh be full.’’ P. 8. 


The fecond divifion brings Madoc to the palace of his 
brother David, who is celebrating his nuptials with a Saxon 
Princefs. Their meeting in this unexpetted manner, after 
fo long an abfence, gives birth to the following natural dia~ 
lougue, which feems to be founded on that part of Triftram 
Shandy where Uncle Toby and Trim kindle each others 
warlike paflions, and make fo defperate a charge with chairs 
and tables ! 

‘© Aye,—many a day, 

David replied, together have we led . 
The onfet !—Doft thou not remember, brother, 
How, in that hot and unexpetted charge 
On Keiriog’s bank, we gave the enemy 
Their welcoming ? 

And Berwyn’s after-ftrife ! 
Quoth Madoc, as the memory kindled him : 
The fool that day, who in his mafque attire 
Sported before King Henry, withed in vain 
Fitlier habiliments of javelin proof ! 
And yet not more precipitate that fool 
Dropt his mock weapons, than the archers caft, 
Defperate, their bows and quivers-full away, 
When we leapt on, and in the mire and blood 
Trampled their banner ! 

That, exclaimed the king, 

That was a day indeed, that I may itil 
Proudly remember.”’ P. 13. 


This filly anecdote is dragged out from Gibfon’s Camb- 
den, who tells of an eftate in Dorfetthire, held in grand 
fergeantry, by finding a man to go before the King bare- 
headed and bare-footed, when he hould make war in Scot- 
land; and as fome records (very fortunately for Mr. S.'s 
purpofe) fay, in Wales! Mr. S. is undoubtedly a man of 
great reading: we wilh his judgment were equal to his in- 
duftry, but he feleéts the mean and ridiculous, with no lefs 
avidity than the curious and important paflages of his au- 
thor, and ftrings them together in difgufting alliance. 

This heroic commemoration of mutual gallantry ends in 
a violent fit of anger, which is calmed by the falutary ar- 
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tifice of Goervyl, who invites her brother to give the hif- 
tory of his adv entures. This he promifes to do on the fuc- 
ceeding day, and in the interim the bard is called upon for 
the accuftomed fong. As this isa wedding-feaft, fomethin 

appropriate to the occafion might be expected ; but we are 
put off with a fyflem of theology, (anda flrange one it is) 
as laid down in ‘*‘ the Triads of Bardifm!” This is an unac- 
countable whim; but this is not the only inftance in which 
the author choofes to let ‘* his reading appear, when there 
is no need of fuch vanity.”’ The conclufion of the bard’s 
fong, however, is in a better ftyle, and more to the pur- 
pote. 

In the third fe€tion, Madoc begins his narrative. He was 
feafling at Dinevawr, (for Madoc, like Ulyfles of old, isa 
great leafter) when he heard of the death’ of his father, and 
of the contention of his brothers for the vacant throne. He 
haftens to reconcile them; but their eagernefs tor hoftilities 
deteats his pious purpofe, and he only arrives at the field of 
battle to witne{s the carnave. 


The fight, the founds, 
Live in my memory now,—for all was done ! 
For horfe and horfemen, fide by fide in death, 
Lay on the bloody plain ;—a hoft of men, . 
And not one living foul,—and not one found, 
One human found,—only the raven’s wing, 
Which rofe before my coming, and the neigh 
Of wounded horfes, wandering o’er the plain.”? F. 21. 


This is fine poetry and fine painting: and we know not 
how to forgive the writer's officious accuracy, for fubjoining, 
in a note of plain profe, that the battle was really fought two 
years att ‘r the $ riod here mentioned; and that Hoel, 
whofe dead body Madoc difcovers on a heap of flain, made 
his efcape from it, and died in Iceland. From this melan- 
choly fcene, Madoc is conduéted by a peafant to the cottage 
of a blind old man, who proves to be his coufin, Cynetha; 
and the prince, who is very proud of the virtues of his fa- 
ther, learns, with fome contufion, that the good King had 
put out his nephew's eyes for claiming his inheritance! ‘This 
is not told in Mr. S.’s belt manner *, nor is the remainder 
of this fection executed with much attention, though the 
{tory hinges upon it. We are not very deeply verfed in 
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* In the midit of it we have the harfh and falfely accented 
word ** cOnstimmated.”? Kew. 
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Welfh antiquities, and cannot therefore pretend to fay whati 
authority there is for reprefenting Cynetha as a very old’ 
man, fince Madoc and he are brother’s children, and mutt 
therefore be nearly of an age. In ftri€tnefs, the advamtage 
{hould be on the fide of Madoc, who is the fen of the elder 
brother. 

But this is not the only incongruity. Madoc had taken’ 
no part in the difpute for the fucceflion, and his brother Da- 
vid, the reigning King, manifefls no hoftility towards him; 
yet he is seb y Cadwallon, the old man’s fon, that there is 
no fafety for him in Wales, where he muft either be ‘ the 
viétim or the murderer.”’ In this ftate of alarm, they walk 
towards the fhore, and a projeét, on which the whole flory 
turns, is conceived and ‘brought about in this fingular 
manner. 


«¢ Prince, quoth Cadwallon, thou haft rode the waves 
In triumph, when the invaders felt thine arm. 
Oh what a nobler conqueft might be won 
‘There,—upon that wide field !—What meaneft thou ? 
I cried.— That yonder waters are not fpread 
A boundlefs wafte, a bourn impaffable,— 
That Man fhould rule the Elements,—that there 
Might manly courage, manly wifdom find 
Some happy ifle, fome undifcovered fhore, 
Some refting place for peace.—-Oh that my foul 
Could feize the wings of Morning ! foon would I 
Behold that other world, where yonder fun 
Speeds now, to dawn in-glory ! 

As he f{pake, 
Conviction came upon my ftartled mind, 
Like lightning on the midnight traveller.” P. 33. 


And the next news we hear is, that he is on his voyage. 
Never was any thing more loofely told. The means by 
which Madoc prevailed on his countrymen to undertake fo 
perilous, fo hopelefs an adventure; the refources of his 
Ingenuity, in providing two large large fhips, in a port which 
had never probably feen any thing more bulky than a co- 
racle or a canoe, and the fcience however acquired, by 
which he propofed to conduét his followers to ‘* that other 
world,” might and fhould have formed an interefling part of 
the flory. Here, in our opinion, lay the chief difficulty 
with which Mr. S. had to contend, and here, therefore, be- 
fore we opened his poem, we imagined that he had exerted 
all his powers. But he has evaded every obftacle, and dif- 
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patched the whole of this important bufinefs in a flart and an 
exclamation ! 


€* T caught his hand ;~kinfman, and guide, and friend. 
Yea, let us gotogether!’’ P. 34. 


In the fourth Seétion, Columbus (Mr. S. calls him Madoc) 
purtues his voyage. The narrative is verfified with fpirit 
from Robertfon and others, and fome parts of it are truly 
beautiful. The following lines, copied from a well-known 
paflage, though lefs chafte perhaps a the original, are of 
no common hand : 


«* *Tis pleafant, by the chearful hearth, to hear 
Of tempefts, and the dangers of the deep, 

And paufe at times, and teel that we are fafe ; 
Then liften co the perilous tale again, 

And, with an eager and fufpended foul, 

Woo Terror to delight us.” P. 42. 


The fifth Se&tion lands Madoc on the fouthern coaft of the 
Floridas, where he is received with wonder and kindnefs 
by the natives. There is not much to detain us here, for 
we can difcove: nothiig of noveity. It is true, that *Ma- 
doc accumulates his wonders fo: the amufement of his au- 
dience, and when firft tu.d, they mui’ have been highly in- 
terefling ; but we have met with chem in athoufand different 
places, and flumber over the ufelefs repetition. Fire-flies, 
water-{pouts, flying-fifh, &c. &c. cannot give zeft to a 
ees in the prefent day, and the reader looks for fomething 

efs trite. 

In an occafional vifit to one of the Chiefs, Madoc takes 
notice of a boy of different features from the reft: this 

youth, whofe name is Lincoya, follows |.im on board, and, 

be figns an’ broken language, (for Madoc, like Cortes, mutt 
have an interpreter) mvites him to continue his voyage up 
the great river Mifouri. Here he lands, and is conduéted to 
an Indian village. 

The fixth divifion gives an accurate account of the cuf- 
toms of the Floridans, as defcribed in the hiftorv of voyages. 
Erillyab, the Queen; (an ill-conftru€ted name) receives the 
hero at the door of her hut; while they are engaged in ccn- 
verfation, a prieft approaches, and {eizes upon two chil- 
dren, with an intent to bear them off to Aztlan, a neigh- 
bouring ftate, as a tributary facrifice to the gods. Madoc 
interpofes, and his threats excite fuch a fpirit of refiftance 
in the Hoamen, that the prieft returns to the Aztecas full ot 
rage and fhame, but without his prey. The King, naturally 
furprifed 
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furprifed at this sine in his vaflals, invites the flranger, 
who had authorifed it, to his coaft. Madoc accedes to his 
requeft, and a fcene of fome warmth takes place: on the 
whole, however, Coanocotzin (fuch, to ufe a witty expref- 
fion of the author, ‘* is the ugly-ography of his name’’) com- 
orts himfelf with dignity ; except that once provoked by 
the bluitering of Madoc, he breaks out— 


‘© Lo this, quoth he, 
My club! and he threw back his robe ; and this 
‘The arm that wields it !—’twas my father’s once} 

'Erillyab’s hufband, King Tepollomi, 

He felt its weight—did I not fhow thee him ? 
He lights me at my evening banquet. There, 
In very deed, the dead Tepo!lomi 
Stood up againft the wall, by devilifh art 
Preferved ; and from his black and fhrivelled hand 
The tteady lamp hung down.” P. 67. 


This is not much unlike a paflage in the exquifite tale of 
Tom O’Shanter*. 


‘© Coffins ftood up like open preffes, 
“Which fhow’d the dead in their laft dreffes ; 
And by fome cantry’s, devilith flight, 
Each in his cald hand held a light.’’ 


We could wifh that a little of Burns’ poetic fpirit had 
been infufed into the imitation ; for, to fay the truth, his 
Majetty’s boalt is ‘* furteufement profaique.”’ 

In the next feétion, a battle takes place betwen the Hoa- 
men, fupported by the Britons, and the Aztecas, in which 
the former, of courfe, are viétorious. \ The prince with the 
hard name has no opportunity of wielding the club which 
felled king Tepollom, for, juft as the army began to march, 
he was taken i]! Mr. S. makes no ufe ot machinery, but 
his accidents happen fo marveloufly a propos, that little is 
gained on the {core of probability : what is loft by the omif- 
fion, in embellifhment, is a queftion into which we have 
not leifure to enter. We do not, however, greatly approve 
of the poetical {cepticifm which is fpreading among us, as 
it feems to argue a penury of invention, oad a relaxation of 
literary toil. 

Seétion VIII. Madoc repairs to Coanocotzin, with old 
Lolo, (‘* where got he that name, trow !’’) phyfician in ordie 





* The author, however, found the circumftance in Torque- 
mada, whom he quotes, P. 469. 
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nary to the Cymri. He finds the monarch ill of a fever, 
which is fubdued by the fkill of his companion ; when they 
difcourfe together concerning the terms of peace. Thefe 
are moderate, Madoc only requires the Aztecas to give up 
the body of king Tepollomi, to free the Hoamen from their 
bloody tribute, and to abflain from human facrifices. The 
firfl two are grante ‘dat a word, and with refpeét to the third, 
the king, who is truly an amiable character, advifes Madoc 
to {peak with the prictts s about it. A conference is accord- 
ingly held; Cynetha, the blind old man, makes an harangue 
on the fuperior claims of. chriftianity, which reduces the 
Pabas to filence, confounds Tezozomoc, the high- prielt, 
and convinces the reff of the aflembly ! A peace tollows of 
courfe, and Madoc, leaving his new fettlement in a pro{per- 
ous flate, returns to Aberfraw i in queft ot trefh adventurers. 
In the poetry of the laft two feétions, there 1s not much to 
praife; nor can we altogether applaud the manner in which 
the Aztecas are made Chriftians by acclamation. Thea 

peals of Cynetha to heaven are too hghtly made, and ie 
ever-changing appellations of the Supreme Being, which 
are at once tantaflic and unfcriptural, muft give ajpain to 
fober minds, which we are confident Mr. S. never intended. 

We have yet a word to fay. That a vefflel fetting out 
from a given port, and driving before the wind, fhould ac- 
cidentally touch on fome part of a line fix thoufand miles in 
length, which directly croffed its courfe, might, and, we 
believe, a€tually has happened ; but that the fame veifel, 
« fraying, like Whiflon, w ithout pix or flar,”’ fhould make 
a particular point ina line not fo many feet in extent, is a 
circumftance that flartles credulity, and feems to require a 
little of that machinery which the author treats with fuch 
difdain. We never heard of any fhips which found their 
way {rom port to port be ithout mortal affiftance, except thofe 
of King Alcinoiis, and latterly, that of Mr. Southey’s friend, 
W ord{worth, which, if we recolle& rightly, 1s manned with 
a crew of ghoits ! 

Seétion 1X. We are not forry to return with Madoc to 
Waies, for this Indian expedition has tailed to intereft us, 
The hero’s firft thought 1s to periuade his brothers to accom- 
pany him in his fecond trip: to this the king, we fcarcely 
know why, objects, 2nd Madoc complains ot his perverfe - 
nels to his fifter. This Se étion is written in a flyle of infan- 
tine gofipping, which many of Mr. Newbery’s little mafters 
and milles would think too puerile. 

Seétion X. Madoc goes to vifit Cyveilioc, Prince of 
Powys; lus journey is defenbed with a picturefque pen, as 
15 
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isthe hall of the chief in which the warriors are now affem- 
pled to celebrate “* the Featt ot Victory.” The following 
extract. has eVery quality of poetry, and the concluding 
Jines are eminently beautiiul. 


‘ Around the Chieftain’s board the warriors fate ; 
The fword, and fhield, and helmet, on the wall, 
And round the pillars, were in peace hung up ; 
And, as the flafhes of the central fire 
At fits arofe, a dance of wavy light 
Played o’er the reddening fteel, ‘Lhe Chiefs, who late 
So well had wielded, in the play of war, 

Thofe weapons, fate around the board, to quaff 
Lhe beverage of the brave, and hear their fame, 
Cyveilioc ftood before them,—in his pride 

Stood up the Poet-Prince of Mathraval ; 

His hands were on the harp, his eyes were clofed, 
His head, as if in reverence to receive 

The infpiration, bent; anon, he raifed 

His glowing countenance, and brighter eye, 

And {wept, with paflionate hand, the ringing harp. 
Fill high the Hirlas Horn! &c.’’ P. gg. 


The fong of Vi€tory is a genuine Welfh ode: it is ver- 
fied with great {pirit, but fomewhat too clefe to the letter; 
yet fuch is the infatuation of the poet, that, having procured 
amore literal verfion of the original, of immeaturable length, 
he regrets that he received at too late to avail himfelf of it on 
the prefent occafion! Without confidering that its abruptnels, 
its rude antiquity, and its impenetrable obfcurity, would by 


no means harmonize with the reft of the poem. Whatever 
may be yee ot this, however, there can be but one 
iat follows, which amply redeems a thoufand 


opinion of w 
fuch defeets as we have noticed. It may be doubted whe. 


ther the Englifh language be in poffetfion of many finer 


paflages. 


‘¢ Here ceafed the fong. 
Then from the threfhold on the rufh-ftrewn floor 
Madoc advanced. Cyveilioc’s eye was now 
To prefent forms awake, but, even as ftill 
He felt his harp-chords throb with dying founds, 
The heat and ftir and paffion had not yet 
Subfided in his foul. Again he ftruck 
The loud-toned harp.—Pour from the filver vafe, 
And brim the honourable Horn, and bear 
The draught of joy to Madoc,—he who firft 
Explored the defert ways of Ocean, firft, 
‘Through the wide wafte of fea and tky, held on 


Undaunted, 
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Undaunted, till upon another World, ' 
The Lord and Conqueror of the Elements, 
He fet his foot triumphant! Fill for him 
The Hirlas! fll the honourable Horn ! 
This is a happy hour, for Madoc treads 
The hall of Mathraval ; by every foe 

Dreaded, by every friend beloved the beft, 
Madoc, the Briton Prince, the Ocean Loud, 
Who never for injuftice reared his arm. 
Give him the Hirlas Horn! fill, till the draught 
Of joy fhall quiver o’er the golden brim ! 
In happy hour the hero hath returned ! 
In happy hour the friend, the brother, treads 
Cyveilioc’s Boor!’ P. 102. 


In the eleventh Seétion, Cyveilioc carries Madoc to a 
Gorfedd or Bardic meeting ; and here Mr. S. pours oui a pro- 
fufion of antiquarian knowledge. Undoubtedly the narra- 
tion is very exact, but as no one will confult the poem on fuch 
a point of | hiftory, we fhould have been pleafed, if the au- 
thor had given a loofe to his fancy, and mtermingled fome- 
thing of his own, in which he is commonly fuccefsful.. The 
defcription ot Caradoc, one of the afpirants, i is of this kind, 
and fully juftifies our obfervation. 


“« Inclining on his harp, 
He, while his comrades in probation fong 
Approved their claim, ftood hearkening, as it feemed, 
And yet like unintelligible founds 
He heard the fymphony and voice attuned ; 
Even in fuch feelings as, all undefined, 
Come with the flow of waters to the foul, 
Or with the motions of the moonlight ky. 
But when his bidding came, he at the call 
Arifing from the dreamy mood, advanced, 
Threw back his mantle, and began the lay.” P. 112. 


The fong of Caradoc, which is not extremely interefting, 
is formed from a variety of old traditions, all which are 
faithfully detailed; but in the conclufion he turns it adroitly 
enough to the praife af Madoc, and his projeéted expedition, 
which thus becomes highly popular. 

Se&tion XII. From Mathraval, where Madoc feems to 
have {pent his time ve pleafantly, he proceeds to Dine- 
vawr, the refidence of Rhys-ab-Grvfiidd. On the road he 
flops to view a dam, formerly erected by the beavers.— 
This is one of the artifices by which Mr. S. lengthens out 
his poem beyond all endurance —dulces neéTit in omne mores. 


While 
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While he is mufing on the viciffitudes of this unfortunate 
community, now reduced to one folitary being, he is joined 
by his brother Risid, in the garb of a peafant, whom he =~ 
vails on to accompany him to Rhys. Madec and the 
ord of Dinevawr fit down to chefs: and herve a notable ad- 
venture takes place. The good old man recolleéts that he 
had a poft in the houfe, into whofe bufinefs he had not yet 
found leifure to inquire, and being now tired of play, fends 
for him into the hail. 





































** Now the Meffenger 
Entered the hall ; Goagan of Powys-land, 
He of Caer.Einion was it, who was charged 
From Gwyneth to Deheubarth ; a brave man, 
Of copious fpeech. He told the royal fon 
Of Gryffidd, the defcendant of the line 
Of Rhys-ab- Tudyr-mawr, that he came there 
From David, fon of Owen, of the ftock 
Of kingly Cynan. I am fent, faid he, 
With friendly greeting ; and as I receive 
Welcome and honour, fo, in David's name, 
Am I to thank the Lord of Dinevawr. 


Tell on! quoth Rhys, the purport and the caufe 
Of this appeal ? 

Of late, fome fugitives 
Came from the South to Mona, whom the King 
Received with generous welcome, Some there were 
Who blamed his royal goodnefs ; for they faid, 
Thefe were the fubjets of a rival Prince, 
Who, peradventure, would with no fuch bounty 
Cherifh a northern fuppliant. ‘This they urged, 
I know not if from memory of old feuds, 
Better forgotten, or inenvy. Moved 
Hereby, King David fwore he would not ret 
Till he had put the queftion to the proof, 
Whether, with liberal honour, the Lord Rhys 
Would grect his meffenger ; but none was found, 
Of all whe had inftilled that evil doubr, 
Ready to bear this embafly: I heard it, 
And did my perfon tender,—for 1 knew 
The nature of Lord. Rhys of Dinevawr. 


Well! quoth the Chief, Goagan of Powys-land, 
This honourable welcome that thou feekett, 
Wherein may it confift ? 

In giving me, 
Goagan of Powys-land replied, a horfe 
Better than mine, to bear me home, a fuit 
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Of feemly raiment, and ten marks in coin, 
And raiment and two marks to him who leads 


My horfe’s bridle.’’ Ps 124, 


This mean and contemptible anecdote, told in metre ne 
‘unworthy of it, is amarked difgrace to the poem. Mr. S,, 
however, thinks differently on the fubjeét ; he calls it “a ver 
charaéteriftic ftory,” and felicitates himfelf' on the chance 
by which he difcovered it in “* Mr. Yorke’s curious work on 
the Roval Tribes of Wales,” p. 497. He has taken no 
freedom, he aflures us, ** with the original, except adapting 
the orthography of Gwgan to an Englith eye, and altering 
five pounds to ten marks!’ Wewith he had omitted it al. 
together: for our parts, we fee not the wifdom of ran- 
facking old records for every foolifh tale that marked the 
days of barbarous ignorance, to bombaft and ftuff out a ftory 
much too long in itfelf, with extraneous matter. Madoc 
will, ere long, perhaps fee a fecond edition, and we counfel 
Mr. S. in all the fincerity of regard, to fend this mumping 
Goagan of Powys-land back to Mr. Yorke. 

Section XIIL. Madoc takes leaves of the hofpitable chief, 
and bends his fteps to the Irb of Bardfey, the burial place of 
his anceflors: the day was fair when he landed, and the 
poet whom we have lately feen grovelling through the mifer- 
able hiftory of Goagan ot Powys-land, burfts forth into thefe 
inimitable ftrains. : 


«¢ There was not, or that day, a fpeck to ftain 
The azure heaven; the blefied Sun, alone, 

In unapproachable divinity, 

Careered, rejoicing in his fields of light. 

How beautiful, beneath the bright blue tky, 
The billows heave! one glowing green expanfe, 
Save where along the bending line of fhore 

Such hue is thrown, as when the peacock’s neck 
Affumes its proudeft tint of amethytt, 

Embathed in emerald glory. All the flocks 

Ot Ocean are abroad: like floating foam, 

The fea. guils rife and fall upon the waves ; 

With long protruded neck the cormorants 

Wing their far flight aloft, and round and round 
The plovers wheel, and give their note of joy. 
dt was aday that fent into the heart 

A f{ummer feeling : even the infect fwarms 

From their dark nooks and coverts iffued forth, 
For one day of exiftence more, and joy.’’ P. 129. 


Really Mr. S., who can write thus, is inexcufable, when 
he is flat and low. 
The 
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‘ The monks had been warned of Madoc’s coming, and 
they therefore receive him with a folemn fervice for the fouls 
of his progenitors. This is defcribed in the poet's beft man- 
ner; and thofe who have witneffed a clauftral proceffion in 
Catholic countries, will be infinitely flruck with the truth 
and beauty of the following lines. 


‘¢ But the place 
Was holy ;—the dead air, that underneath 
Thofe arches never felt the healthy fun, 
Nor the free motion of the elements, 
Chilly and damp, infufed affociate awe : 
The facred odours of the incenfe ftill 
Floated ; the daylight and the taper-flames 
Commingled, dimming each, and cach bedimmed ; 
And as the flow proceffion paced along, 
Still to their hymn, as if in fymphony, 
The regular foot-fall founded ; fwelling now, 
Their voices in one chorus, loud and deep, 
Rung o'er the echoing aifle ; and when it ceafed, 
The filence of that huge and facred pile 
Caine on the heart.’’ P. 192. 


While Madoc is feafting with the abbot, (this is never 
forgotten) he is called out by his nephew Llewelyn, the 
rightful heir of the throne, who had croffed from the main- 
land to meet him. Madoc, who is every where beating up 
for volunteers, invites the prince to join him: this the 
high-{pirited youth declines, and we think him fo much in 
the right, that we could almoft wifh Madoc had abandoned 
his own enterprife to further that of Llewelyn. — In this part 
of the poem there is both pathos and dignity. 

Seétion XIV. The hero profecutes his journey to Aber- 
fraw, but turns afide on the way to view the cottage in wluch 
he had been formerly received by Cynetha. Here, with 
his ufual good fortune, he finds the miflrefs and child of 
his brother Hoel, whom he perfuades to accompany him. 
We could be copious in the praife of this fection: the de- 
{criptive part of it is furprifingly beautiful, and the narrative 
artlefs al affeéting in the higheft degree. We honour the 
taite and feeling that could fo happily apply ‘* the lay of 
love.” Hoel is yet celebrated by = countrymen for his 
amatory Odes, of which feveral are extant. Madoc, who is 
not aware of the relationfhip in which his fair hoflefs flands 
to him, but who fees her dejeéted and forlorn, catches up 
the harp to divert her forrows, and fings her one of his bro- 
ther’s tes one—of which, unknown to him, the herfelf 
was the fubjcét ! . 
* He 
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“« He took the harp 
That ftood befide, and, paffing o’er its chords, 
Made mufic. At the touch the child drew nigh, 
Pleafed by the founds, and leant on Madoc’s knee, 
And bade him play again: So Madoc played, 
For he had {kill in minflrelfy, and raifed 
His voice, and fung Prince Hocl’s lay of love. 


I have harneffed thee, my Steed of fhining grey, 
And thou fhalt bear me to the dear white walls, 

I love the white walls by the verdant bank, 

That glitter in the fun, where Bafhfulnefs 
Watches the filver fea-mew fail along. 

I love the glittering dwelling, where we hear 

The ever-founding waves ; for there the dwells, 
The fhapely Maid, fair as the ocean fpray, 

Her check as lovely as the apple flower, 

Or evening’s fummer gee. ] pine for her ; 

In crowded halls my fpirit is with her ; , 
Through the long fleeplefs night I think on her ; ; 
And happinefs is gone, and health is loft, 

And fled the flufh of youth, and I am pale 

As the pale ocean on a funlefs morn. 

I pine away for her, yet pity her, 

That fhe fhould fpurn a love fo true as mine.’’ P. 144, 


We have, however, one objeétion to the narrative of 
Liaian, which does not fo much affeét its beauty as its pro 
won She tells her afleéting ftory with all the bluthin 
ears of a lady of the prefent day: we apprehend thata 
Welth damfel of the 12th century would feareely have ac- 
counted it a violent difgrace to bear a child toa prince ; and 
fure we are, that the fenfitive delicacy here difplayed accords 
but ill with the rude and barbarous manners difplayed in» 
other parts of the poem. 

Settion XV. Madoc, who, asthe eit fe muft have dif- 
covered, travels by cafy ftages, fees i in the neighbourhood 
of Bangor, ‘* a prince!y cavalcade.” 


«« What have we here 
Quoth Madoc then, te one who ftood befide 
"The threfhold of his ofier-woven hut. 
*Tis the great Saxon Prelate, he returned, 
Come hither for fome end, I wis net what, 
Only be fure no good !—How ftands the ride ? 
Said Madoc ; Can we pafs ?—’ Tis even at flood, 
The man made anfwer.”” P, 152. 


Euge, poeta’ 
The 
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The objet of the prelate is to excommunicate Cyveilioc, 
for not joining the Crufaders, and Mr. S. who, we regret 
to fay, “ ows fomewhat too much of his tedioufrefs 
upon us” here, introduces a part of Ernulphus’ curfe, which 
fhocks Madoc no lefs than it long afterwards did Trim and 
my Uncle Toby, and o birth to a vehement difpute be. 
tween him and the bifhop. In revenge, the latter deter- 
mines that the bones of Madoc’s father, who had died under 
an interdiét, fhall not be fuffered to lie in the church. This 
is privately made known to the prince, and while Baldwin 
sel his attendants are engaged at midnight in opening the 
vault, he fuddenly rufhes in, and interrupts the work. He 
is taken at firft for the ghoft of king Owen, who may natu- 
rally be fuppofed to feel fome intereft in what was going 
forward ; but his voice betrays: him, and the facrilegious 
crew are compelled by his threats to remove the édeyiia Tecm 
the {tone coffin, wrap it up in fine linen, and commit it to 
the care of Madoc, by whom it is fafely conveyed to the 
fhips. All this, though probably meant for little more than 
to give the poet an Wg of venting his fpleen on the 
church, might be endured, were it not that his unhappy in- 
duftry has dragged out from fome old chronicle, a retutation 
of his own ftory, and informed us, that the bones of the 
~ old king are quietly repofing in the church-yard of 

ngor ! 

Seftion XVI. On his return to Aberfraw, Madoc finds 
“ fix gallant barks’? nearly ready for fea, and adventurers 
in abundance. This feétion is taken up with an unfuccefsful 
attempt on the part of the prince, to induce David to liberate 
one brother, and be reconciled to another. On the fcore of 

try, we have not lately had much to admire. 

Se&tion XVII. The time is now arrived for Madoc’s 
departure. | 


«¢ That day a Boy, 
Weary and foot-fore, to Aberfraw came, 
Who to Goervyl’s chamber made his way, 


And caught the hem of her garment, and exclaimed, 


A boon,—a boon,—dear Lady !”’ P. 169. 


This unpromifing commencement, is the introduétion to 
a pleafing ftory, which relieves te dry narrative of the pre- 
ceding fe€tions. The boy is Senena, the faithful mittrefs 
of Caradoc, who is now on bogrd, indignant at her fuppoied 
args It does not appear why the conceals herfelf fom 

im, but Mr. S., by prematurely difcloling her fex, has 
weakened the effeét of the epifode. 
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The laft day is pa? in banqueting with the king, ,and the 
author, wit! fingular judgment, has given the bard a fong, 
which awakens all the heroic and all the tender feelings of 
the prince. We have fometimes thought, in the! courle of 
our examination of this poem, that a perfon like Madoe, 
uniformly deferibed as alive to all the glories of his anceftors, 
and warmly attached to the {pot which gave them birth, was 
not extremely likely to abandon his home in queft of he 
knew not what. We fhould rather expeét fucha one to 
join with Rodri, in fupport of the brave Llewelyn: but 
Madoc, all patriotic as he is, referves his courage for ftrange 
adventures, and overlooks the claims of his rightful fove. 
reign and his country. This fe€tion has many beauties, 
sad is at once interefting and affe&ting. 

Se&ion XVIII. While yet near the land, they are board. 
ed by Llewelyn and Rodri, who had juft efcaped from pri- 
fon by the prince’s afliftance. Rodri fcornfully rejects 
Madoc’s invitation to fhare his enterprife, and Llewelyn 
replies to his unmanly exclamations m a [peech which will 
make more impreffion on the reader than it feems to have 
done on the ‘** Lord of Ocean.” 


«¢ Fear not thou 
For Britain! quoth Llewelyn; for not yet 
The country of our fathers fhall refign 
Her name among the nations. Though her Sux 
Slope from his eminence, the voice of man 
May yet arreft him on his downward way. 
My dreams by day, my vifions in the night, 
Are of her welfare, 1 fhall mount the throne,—- 
Yes, Madoc! and the Bard of years to coine, 
Who harps of Arthur’s and of Owen’s fame, 
Shall with the Worthies of his country rank 
Llewelyn's name.” P. 183, 


We hear no more of Llewelyn ; and it is for the author 
to confider whether he has done well in exciting an interet! 
for this gallant prince, which few will feel for the hero ot 
the poem, and then difmifling him for ever. 

We have dwek fo long on the firft part of the poem, o: 
** Madec in Wales,” that we have not room, even if we bad 
inclination, to enter at any length into the fecond part, ot 
** Madoc in Azilan :’’- but, indeed, there is no temptation 
to be prolix, for, in quitting Wales, we quit nearly all that 
is interefting in this voluminous produétion. We fiall, 
however, purfue the flory at a future opportunity, and fub- 
youn Our general remarks. ? 


{To be concluded in our next. } 


ART 
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Art. X. Dialogues on the Doétrines and Duties of Chrifti 
anity: intended for the Inftruétion of the Young, and to lead 
them to the Study of the facred Scriptures. In Tue Volumes. 
By Mr:. John Jackfon. 8vo. 627 pp. 15s, Rivingtons. 
1806. 


THe labours of Mrs. Trimmer, Mrs. More, Mifs Hamil- 
ton, and others, on the fubjeét of education, refleé 
honour not only on themfelves, but alfo on the country in 
which fuch labours are duly eftimated. It has been faid *, 
that, on the continent, ladies of education have leagued with 
the philofophers of the modern /chool to corrupt the principles 
of youth, and to diffufe that {pirit of anarchy and irreligion 
which was firft excited by Voltaire and his affociates, and* 
has drenched Europe in blood. How different has been the’ 
conduét of the Britifh fair? The writings of Helen Maria 
Williams indeed may be thought an exception; but Mifs 
Williams feems to have renounced her country ; and we 
truft, that the country which has encouraged the works to 
which we have alluded, is equally ready to renounce her. 

To the refpeétable lift of female authers, who have written 
with diftinguithed abilities on this moft important of all fub- 
jeéts, we have now to add the name of Mrs. Jackfon,. whofe 
elegant volumes.contaim much found inftruétion in language 

enerally correét and always per{picuous. Dialogues indeed 
hep are not; and it is well that they are not; for we do 
not at prefent recolle& one Britifh author who has fucceeded 
as « writer of philofophical and religious dialogues, except 
the celebrated Berkeley, bilhop of Cloyne. His Minute 
Philsfopher is indeed an example of that Saal of compofi- 
tion, to which nothing, perhaps, will be found equal fince 
the days of Plato; but what are the dialogues of Hume, and 
Lyttelton, and others, who have endeavoured to tread in 
the bifhop’s fleps ? 


‘* A dialogue,”’ fays an elegant and judicious critic +, ‘ ought 
to be a natural and fpirited reprefentation of real converfation ; 
exhibiting the characters and manners of the feveral {peakers, 
and uniting to the characters of each, that peculiarity of thought 
and expreffion which diftinguifhes him from another.’’ 


Plato’s dialogues are in faét the reprefentations of real 
converfations, carried on by fpeakers whofe charatters and 





* See Profeffor Robifon’s Proofs of a Con/piracy, ec. 
+ sé Dr. Bilair.’’ : 
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manners were diflinétly marked, and well known to the 
writer of the dialogues. The Minute Phiiofopher is the 
compofition of 2 man, who, befides poffefling a very deli. 
cate tafte, and more than common genius, had converfed 
mucit with fuch charaéters as he exhibits, and had imbibed 
the manner of his mafter Plato.. Hence the charaéters and 
manners of his fair {peakers are fo accurately diftinguifhed, 
that a reader of goed tafte, after perufing the firft dialogue 
with attention, could hardly once miftake Alciphron for Ly. 
ficles, or Crite tor Euphranar, though thefe names were ef. 
‘faced from the fix remaining dialogues. But in the greater 
nureber of modern dialogues, even when written by men of 
learning and genius, the {peakers, or pretended fpeakers, have 
no charatters by which they are diftinguifhed from each 
other; and the apparent converfation, though interrupted 
by the awkward introduétion of ufelefs names, is one conti- 
nued difcourfe, in which the author appears throughout in 
his own perfon. 

Such, truth compels us to fay,. are the dialogues before | 
us. ‘Fhey are carried on between a poocepirat * and her 
pupil; but the pupil, inftead of afking queftions, or pro- 

ofing difficulties for folution, generally continues‘or con- 
chides the difcourfe which the preseptre{s had begun; while 
on fome occafions fhe feems to change places with her pre- 
ceptre{s. The lubjeéts, however, of the dialogues are of fo 
great importance, and im general fo juftly and ably treated, 
that the interruption given by the denominations of the fpéak- 
ers, is the only thing exceptionable in the two volumes. 

After a well-written introduétion, pointing out the im- 
portance of the fecred {criptures, ad defcribing the f{pirk 
with which they fhould be ftudied, Mrs. Jackfon treats, in 
ten dialogues, of which fome are divided into parts,— 


‘¢ Of the natare and attributes of God; of creation; of man 
in his original {tate ; of fin and death ; of redemption ; of the 
divine and human natures of Chrift; of facrifices, and the infti- 
tution of the Lord’s fupper ; of the refurrection and afcenfion ; of 
the holy Spirit ; of the affent of the underftanding to the truth of 
the Gofpel ; of the effeét of faith ; of repentance, baptifm, and 
the nature and conftitution of the chriftian church ; of prayer; of 
the love of God ; of the decalogue; of confirmation, and receiv- 
ing the facrament of the Lord’s fupper ; and of the general judg- 
ment.”’ . 





* We do not recollect to have feen this word before; and we 
certainly do not approve of it, Rew, oe 
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Asa {pecimen of her manngg,, we fhall extra&, past of hers 
firft dialogue on creation. 


*¢ We proceed now from contemplating the inherent perfeCtion 
of God, to view and ‘* praife him in his noble afs*,’’ Gen. i, 
3, '% 

‘¢ Pupil.— Aad the earth was without form, and void; and 
darknefs was upon the face of the deep, and the Spinit oF Goo 
moved upon the face of the waters, And Gon fatd, let there be 
light, and there was light, Am 

“© Precep.—He who gave the light, infpired the relater of 
this glorious truth.—The faé is announced in words of corref- 
pondent’ fublimity. As we paufe on the reflections which they 
excite, we rife from created light to that ALMicuty fource 
which gave it being, ‘* and who dwelleth in that light which no 
mortal eye cqn approach antet,’’ but which the 6 pure iv heart t”’ 
fhall behold, when the ** heavens and the earth§”’ {nall “ have 
paffed away.’” Rev. xxi. 28. 

‘© Pupil.—And the city had no need of the fiz, neither of the 
moon to foine on it, for the GLoxy of Gon did lighten it, and the 
Lamb is the light thereof.’” ‘ta 

‘* Precep.—As we lift our eyes each returning day, to receive 
that light which fhines upon our earth, Ict us raife.our hearts to- 
wards the Fountain of a light furpafling all the glory which 
created light can unfold, of which the Pialmift has fpoken, and 
to which we may refer the fublime words of one who drew largely 
from the fcriptures. 


“* Hail! holy light, offspring of heaven, firft-born, 
Or of the eternal, co-eternal beam, 

May I exprefs thee unblamed! Since Goo is light, 
And never but in unapproached light | 
Dwelt from eternity ; dwelt then in thee, 

Bright effluence of bright effence uncreate. 


«© We have already obferved, that creation was a communi. | 
cation of the divine goodnefs, Gen. 1. 4, 5- 

“« Pupil.— And Gon faw the light that it was goed, and Gon 
divided the light from the darkne/s. And Gon called the light day, 
and the darkne/s he called night ; and the evening and the morning 
nvere the firft day, 

* Precep,—We perceive here not only the creation of light 
previous to any mention of the fun, but that the morning and 
evening are fpoken of, while the caufe from which this vicifli- 
tude now refults, is not yet adverted to. We may account for 
this by fuppofing that the order of time, which was of flight im- 





— o_o 


* «© Pfalm cl. 2. + *© s Tim. vi. 16. 
+ “© St. Matt. vi. 8. § ‘2 Peter iii, 10.”” 


portance, 
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portance, (though the notification of facts was of the highef) 
was not obferved in the relation ; or that the Almighty prefi. 
gured, by periodically abated light, that courfe of things he was 
about to eflablifh. The caufes of this, (if it was fo) could not 
relate to man, and therefore we need not wonder at the concife. 
nefs of a narration which anfwers the neceffary end, by thow. 
ing, that without Gop © qwas rot any thing made that was made*,"” 
We may readily believe that the univerfal Father renders his 
rovidential difp nfations to one rave of beings, an evidence of 

is wifdom wd goodnefs to another, The time of which we 
fpeak preceded the creation of Adam, but He who “ frvicherh 
out the north over the empty place, and bangeth the earth upon 
mothing t,’’ was “* feen of angels.” 





* Think not, though men were none, 
That heaven would want fpelators, God want praife, 


*© He needed not time to effect his mighty work, yet conde, 
feended to that order which gave it its completion in fix days, 
confecrating the feventh. May we not, without prefamaption, 
apprehend that this gradation took place for fome purer, of good, 
relative to the creatures of God, on account of which he pro. 
ceeded . regulate the clemental mais in the manner we read, 
Gen, i. 6, 

«© Pupil.—And Gon ,faid, let there be a firmament in the mid 
+4 the waters, and let it divide the waters from the eaters, And 

oD made the firmament, and divided the waters which were undet 
the firmament from the waters which were above the firmament. 
And it was fo. Anvd Gow called the firmament heaven, and the 
evening and the morning weve the fecond day. And Gov /atd, let 
the waters under the heaven be gathered together into one place, and 
fet the ary land appear. And it wes fo. And Gon cabled the ary 
land carth ; and the gathering together 8f the waters called he jeas; 
And Gon faw that st was good, 

we Precep. —By this declaration we underftand the adaptation 
of the creation to promote the happinefs or good of the fenfitive 
creatures, to whofe ufe it was deftined§. Light is no fooner 
fpread over the face of chaos, than the rarer fluid particles afcend 
mY 4 while the groffer, parted from the og are gathered 
together into one place, that the dry land may appéar, and be- 
come fit to receive and nourifh all vegetable productions, Gen. 
1. 1-16, 

“* Papil.—Asd Gon fait, let the earth bring forth gra/sy 
the herb yielding jeed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit after bis 





* * St, John i. 3. + “ Job xxvi. 7. 

~ “ a Timothy iii. 16. 
§ ** See this illuftrated by Dr. Paley in his Natural Theology.” 
hind, 
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hind, whofe feed is in itfelf upon the earth. And it was fe. And 
the earth brought forth grafs and herb yielding fred after his hind, 
and the tree yielding fruit, whofe feed was in itfelf after bit hind; 
and Goo faw that it was good. And the evening and the morning 
avere the third day. And Goo faid, let there be lights in the fir- 
mament of heaven, to divide the day from the night, and let them be 
for figns and for feafons, and for days and for years, And let them 
be for lights in the firmament o the heaven to give light upon the 
earth, And it was fo. And Gov made tawo great lights; the 
greater light to rule the day, and the leffer light to rule the night. 
He made the fars alfe. 

‘© Precep.—-The earth is now richly replenifhed, and the hea. 
vens adorned with radiant and refplendent bodies. Gen, i, 17. 

“ Pupil.—And Goon fet them in the firmament of the heaven, to 
give light upon the earth, And to rule over the day, and over the 
night, and to divide the light from the darknefi, And Gov faw 
that it was good, And the evening and the morning were the 
fourth day. 

“ Precep.—The fun which rules the day, and the moon which 
rules the night, ferve us to meafure the courfe of time, while the 
and it remain; but as we have feen them originate in creation, fo 
we know that time itfelf, (the periods of which they now mark 
by the return of ‘* day and gk, Jummer and winter, feed time 
and harveft,’’*) © Shall be no longer+,’’ and thefe glorious lu- 
minaries themfelves ‘* pa/s awayt.’’ “* Thefe foall perifh, but 
Gop frall endure,’’ and, if we fail not in our duties we ourfelves 
alfo, * fhall inherit eternal life|\.’’ But as it is the effett of our 
conduét in time which will follow us throughdut eternity, let 
us ** awhile it is called to day§,’’ ** work out cnr falvationl,’” 
and keeping in mind that ftate of bleffednefs for which the prefent 
time is given us to prepare ourfelves, exalting our contemplation 
above every obje@t of fenfe, rife with our fublime poet, frony the 
effect produced, to its great caufe. 

‘* Pupil.—Thefe are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 

Almighty. Thine this univerfal frame, thus wondrous fair ! 

Thyfelf how wondrous then !’’ P. 77- 





That the fentiments difplayed in this paflage are juft, and 
that the language is elegant, will not, we think, be quef- 
tioned; but the reader perceives that it has not one dif- 
tinguifhing feature of a dialogue. It is a fpecimen, however, 
of a mode of inftruétion, which, if regularly prattifed, could 
not fail to be fuccefsful. Mrs. Jackfon’s objeét, in this pub- 





* ©¢ Gen. viii. 22. + ** Rev. x. 6. 
; “ 2 Peter iii. 10. | “© St. Mark x. 17. 


‘6 Phil, ii, 32.” 
Ee 4 lication, 


“© Heb. ili, 53- 
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lication, is, ‘* to fix the young mind,” as fhe fays*, “ tog 
direét fudy of the fcriptures, as they relate to the do€lrines 
and duties of Chrifliamity.’’ With this view the introduces 
a teacher reading a fhort le&ure on each of thefe doétrines 
and duties, and at the end of every leGiure, or divifion of a 
leflure, mentioning the book, chapter, and verfe, where fuch 
doétrine is taught, or fuch duty enjoined, The pupil, who 
liftens, mui be fuppofed to have her Bible belide her; to 
open it at the place or places referred to; and to read the 
texts on which her precepire/s refls the dottrine or precept 
inculcated in the leéturé, making fuch remarks on the text 
in connexion with the lefure as occur to her youth, In 
this form of a dook to be read in the clofet, there is not in. 
deed much elegance ; but the mode of inftruétion, 1f carried 
into practice by a governefs and her pupils in real teaching, 
would tend more than almoft any din elfe that we can 
readily conceive, to ftore the youthful mind with a conre&. 
ed colleQtion of paflages trom the Old and New Teftaments, 
on the moft important topics of Chriftianity ; and lay fucha 
foundation of religious knowledge, and religious fentiments, 
as could not afterwards be A 4 either by the diflipation of 
the age, or by the fubtlties of fophiftry. As a model of in- 
ftruction, therefore, the book cannot be too ftrongly recom- 
mended; and the following extraét, with which she whole 
is concluded, bears ample teflimony to the good fenfe and 
piety of the author. ; 


“« Tf therefore you are impreffed by thefe glorious and blefied 
revelations, you will make that book, which is full of corrobera- 
tive teftimonics of thofe traths which we have been engaged in 
confidering, a part of your daily fudy :—The garly part of the 
day,—the fpring alfo of life, will be gladly ocouaeel be you in 
eultivating the “* good fed.’’ The extras which have been 
fet before you, have been feparated from the complete volume, 
enly to lead you to it in the hope of finding them as they are 
there united with fach a combination of glorious truths, as will 
animate you with a vital principle of religion ; with fach a pre- 
vailing fenfe of your duty to God and your fellow creatures, as 
fhall, through the aid of the Holy Spirit, enable you to conquer 
whatever oppofes your falvation ; and, whenever it interferes 
with your hopes of immortal happimefs and glory, to ‘* ewercome”’ 
every temptation this world can prefent to you. 

“ Let me, before I clofe t obfervations on the revealed 
word of God, in which, I humbly hope and pray, that in the 
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t day of account we may be found to have been fellow learn. 
ag remind you, that in the Scriptures only, the true fources ot 
moral duty, as it is founded on feligious principles, are unfolded 
tous. If we bring our conduct to any other teit, to that of our 
own opinions, or Of thofe of our fellow creatures, an endlefs va, 
riety Of motives and conclufions will perplex us, 

«* Our Redemption is through our bleffed Lord and Saviour 
Jefus Chrift: He hath made an atevement: He continmeth to 
make interceffion for us?’ He fends ** the Comferter,’* and by 
Him we thall be ‘ judged at the laft day.”" Be it then our con. 
tinual prayer, and earneft endeayour, to ‘* seep His command. 
ments.?’ Of our prefent comfort and our future hope He is the 
© Chief Corner Stone*."’ 

‘| am Alpha and Omega, the Beginning and the End, the 
Firft and the Laft, faith the Lerdt.’’——-Otwer rounvation 
CAN NO MAN LAY THAN THAT I8 LAID, wicca ts JESUS 
CHRIST f!”’ 

— *€ Now to Him wWuo 18 ABLE TO DO EXCERDING ABUN 
DANTLY FOR US ABOVB ALL THAT WE CAN ASK OR THINK §;°° 
to THE Kino Eternat, ImMMontAL, INVIstISLE, THE ONLY 
wise Gob, Bf HONOUR AND GLORY, FOR EVER AND EVER] 


AMEN!” P, 335. 
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Art. XI. The oe ee Effects of Chriftianity, on the tems . 
poral Concerns of Mankind proved from Hiflory and Mae 
Facts. By the Right Rev. Beilby Portens, D.D. Lord Bifbop 
of London. 8vo. 90 pp. Cadell and Davies. 1806. 


HE labours of this excellent and venerable Prelate 

feem to be only commenfurate with the term of his 
exiftence, ‘They are alike numerous and important. There 
is not one which does not abound with maxims of inftruc- 
tion, alike falutary in the confirmation of religious faith, the 
improvement o! morals, and the regulation ot human cone 
dui, This Jaft is not the leaft valuaole, and it is very highly 
confolatory to learn, tliat im the hort interval which haw 
occurred between its fiift publication and the prefent month, 
it has paffed through three large editions. It proves, in 
the moft fatisfattory menner, that inatentive, as numbers 





* ¢ Ephef, ii. 20. + Rey. xxii. 53, 
t “ + Cor. iii. 11. § “ Ephef, iii, 20. 
i ** s Tim, i. 17.” 
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may be to the important duties of rshede a 4 and difinclined 
to be reminded of their danger, there is filla large and efi. 
fable portion of our countrymen who receive with gladned 
ihe grave and inflruélive preeepts of their teachers, and wal. 
hingly aiid tleadily apply them to the purpeies lor which they 
were intended, 

The prefent publication is eomprifgd in three brief Sees 
tions, OF whieh the following ie, we beheve, a fair anelytig, 

‘Lhe adverfaries of the ehrilhan faith have contended 
with more geal than juflice, more prejudiced than truth, ehar 
the wntroduétion of the Chaithian ies elation has introdueed 
a fpiri of eruelty and intolerance, with endlels taflacres, 
wais, end perfecutions, ‘This abfurd pofition is fairly and 
forcibly obviated, by proving that the Golptl authorifes no 
other means of conviétion than gentlene(s and perfualion, 
afd that it any of its difeiples have, by a mifguided geal, 
been betrayed rate fanguinary meafures, the blame is to be 
imputed to them, and not to the religion of Jefua. But the 
author goes Mill fuether, and fatisfattorily evinces, that the 
Gofpel has promoted and increafed the peace, the wellare, 
and the comlort of mankind. This is exemplihed, by 
flating the relative condition of thole domeflic relations upoa 
whieh the mifery or comtort of the human race fo manifettly 
depend, namely , the flate of marriage—tle parental ieclation— 
and. the condiien ot frvanis, In each of thefe cafes, the 
ws remarkably well argued, and a is made moft clearly 
appear, that un each and all of thefe relations the general can. 
dition of mankind has been ameliorated by the diffufion of 
Chriftianty. We give as afpecimen of this part of the 
work the Bilhop’s opinion as to the relative flate of marriage 
before and after the mtrodu€tion of the Golpel. 


* The two great banes of connubial happinefs among the aa. 
cient Pagans, were polygamy and divorce. The firft of thefe, it 
is well known, prevailed, and does at this hour prevail, through 
almoft every region of the caftern world, ‘The other was allowed 
for the moft trivial caufes, and exercifed with the moft wanton 
creelty, in the later ages of Rome, not only by the worthicts 
and the profligate, but by fome of the moft diftinguifhed charac. 
ters in the republic: and beth of them evidently tended to def. 
troy that mutual confidence, harmony, and affection, that con- 
flant wenion of imterefts and of fenuments, which conftitute the 
fupreme felicity of the matrimonial ftate. Befides this, the treat- 
ment of married women in general, among the ancients, was 
harfh, umgenerous, and unjuft. And at this day (for the fpirit 
ef paganiim 1s at all times, and in all places, the fame) the — 
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of North América, as well as thofe of the new difcovered iffinds 
in the South Seas, confider their wives as litfle better than flaves 
and beatts of burthen, and ule them accordingly. 

“To all thefe cruelties Chriftianity (wherever it is received 

and profeffed with any degree Of purity) has put an effectun! 
{t has entirely cat Off that grand fource of domeftic wretchednels, 
polygamy ; and has confined the dangerous liberty of divorce ro 
one only caufe (the only caufe that can juftify the diffolotion of 
fo triét and facred 4 bond) via, an abfolate violation of the firtt 
and fundamental condition of the marriage contraét, fidelity to 
the marriage bed*, It has provided no lefs for the feourity and 
comfort of the weaker fen than for the foversignty of the 
ftronger. It has oftublifhed juft fo much command on one fide, 
and juft fo much fubjedtion on the other, as is neceffary to pre. 
vent thofe oeperine contefts which perfect equality mutt ona. 
yoldably produce. It lays, at the fame time, a foundation for 
— harmony and tendernefs by muteal obligations, and 
reciprocal conceffions , and gives to each more frequent opporta- 
nities of difplaying their afiettion, by roling with muildnefs, and 
fabmitting with chearfalnefs. 

“ There cannot, indeed, be a finer proof of the benevolence of 
our religion than this regard and confiderarion for al 
the fpecies which moft wants, and yet in thie inftance before the 
promulgation of the Gofpel, did leat enjoy the privileges of hu. 
manity. In effect, the condition of this fox, at leat in the cone 
jugal tate, is fo infinitely foperior to the part affigned then by 
the heathens of old, and the Mahometans and Pagans of thiw day, 
that they feem to be a different sank and order of bemgs. Tnftead 
of being confidered merely as neceflary parts of the family, of 
being confined to the loom and the dittatf, and excluded from 





* « The hiftorian of The Decline and Pall of the Roman Empire, 
has been pleafed to oblerve, (vol. iv. v Beer thac * che ambit 
guous word which contains the precept of Chritt refyetting divorce 
is flexible to any interpretation that the wifdom of a legiflaror 
can demand, and that the proper meaning of che original word 
Topua, cannot be ftriétly applied to matrimonial fin.” Bur if 
that aathor would have given himéelf the crouble ew loole at r Cor. 
v. t. he would have perceived that the word woe nor only may 
be applied to matrimonial fin, but is adtually fo applied’ fometimes 
by the facred writers ; and in the place jutt cited cam fearceliy ad 
mit of any other fenfe. In this fenfe it is aifo ufed- by our Saviour, 
Matt. v.32. xix. 9g. And this beg imcontroverrible,, ic is, [ 
confefs, paft my anderftanding to comprehend, how this precepr 
of Chritt cam be fexible to any other meaning chan chat plain 
and obvious one which it bears upon the very face of it,, and! in 
which it has been hitherto ¢onftancly underftood ; namely, that 
the only legitimate ground of divorce is adultery.’* 
many 
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many of the mof effential comforts of life ; (which was their cafe 
in the moft civilized nations of antiquity ;) inftead of being ep, 
tirely cut off from all commerce with the world, imprifoned for 
life within the walls of a feraglio, and looked upon in no other 
light than as inftruments of pleafure, as having neither rationaj 
minds nor immortal fouls ; as born only to minifter to the ha 
inefs of others at the expence of their own, to be the flaves of 
fenfuality, caprice, and revenge (which is ftill their condition jn 
eaftern countries) ; inftead of this, I fay, they are now, by the 
gradual prevalence of Chriftian principles and manners, admitted 
to an equal fhare in the advantages and the bleffings of fociety, 
Their underftandings are cultivated, their minds improved, their 
fentiments refined, and their intereft and happinefs uniformly and 
properly confulted in every important concern of life.’’  P, g, 


The firft fe€tion having demonftrated how vifibly and un. 
deniably Chriftianity has promoted the happinefs of mankind 
in every domeftic relation, the fecond is employed in fhow. 
ing that its beneficial influence is no lefs evident in the great 
and important concerns of civil and focial life. 

And firft, with refpett to government, The Gofpel does 
not enjoin or profcribe any peculiar form of government, 
but it regulates the duties both of them who govern, and of 
thofe who are governed. The Bifhop then contrafts the out- 
lines and principal features of civil policy in ancient and mo- 
dern times ; he points out the ferocious defpotifm, the fan. 
guinary laws, and the corrupt adminiftration of thofe laws, 
concluding with (which admits of no queftion) the proof of 
the manifeft fuperiority of our own government, and that of 
other modern kingdoms. The fubjett of war, and the be- 
haviour of conquerors with refpeé to their prifoners, 1s 
next difcuffed, and the reader will neceffarily be delighted 
with the temperate language, and yet energetic argument, in 
which the advantages arifing in thefe inftances from the intro- 
duétion of the Chriftiam fyftem are demonftrated. 


‘« I have formerly obferved, * and fome arguments have been 
adduced to prove, that in Chriftian countries the horrors of war 
(that fevereit fcourge of the human race) have been greatly miti- 
gated, and their frequency, their duration, and their attendant 
miferies, confiderably diminifhed. In further confirmation of 
this fat, and in addition to what has been already advanced im 
fupport of it, 1 would entreat the reader, when he is perufing the 
hiftory of the ancient ftates, to pay a little attention to the na, 
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ture, the origin, the number, the extent and the continuance-of 
their wars, and to the methods in which they were condutteds 
We are accuftomed, from our infancy, to look on thofé people 
with fach implicit and almoft idolatrous veneration ; we are fo 
dazzled with the. fplendour of their victories, and the glory of 
their conquefts ; with-the courage, the ardour, the intrepidity, 
the heroifm, the grandeur and elevation of mind they forfrequent- 
ly difplayed ; and, above all, we are fo charmed with the elo- 
quence and the fublimity with which their martial atchievements 
are recorded by their hiitorians, and immortalized by their poets, 
that we never think of that horrible inhumanity which was the 
great prominent feature of their charaéter ; we never fee the tor. 
rents of blood they fhed, in order to arrive at their favourite 
object, nor the various and inconceivable miferies they. Spread 
throughout the world. The plain truth is, that they were the 
common enemies of mankind ; the oppreffors, the plunderers, the 
robbers, and the tyrants of the whole earth. By much the greateft 
of their wars were voluntary. and unprovoked ; were wars 
of aggreflion, of intereft, injuftice, rapine, and ambition. They 
gave their protection to every one that applied for it, without 
the leaft regard to the juftice of the caufe, for the fole purpofe of 
extending their conquefts; and the moft folemn treaties were 
evaded or violated, without the fmalleit fcruple, whenever their 
intereft appeared to require it. A luit of empire, a paffion for 
martial atchievements, an infatiable thirft for glory, were the 
tuling principles of their conduét, and to thefe every other con. 
fideration, however facred, was made to give way. Their 
governments were little elfe than military eftablifhments. Every 
citizen was a foldier, and every kingdom upon the watch to de. 
vour its neighbour. The fureft road to the honours of the ftate 
was through the field of battle ; and men were obliged to force 
their way by the {word to almoft every objeét of their purfuit. 

“« Whilft every thing thus tended to inflame the fierceft paf- 
fions of the human heart, no wonder that the wars ef the ancients 
were inceflant and fanguinary, that the injuftice and wantonnefs 
with which they were begun, could be exceeded by nothing but the 
vindi€tive and implacable fpirit with which they were carried on, 
and that the world was confequently for many ages overwhelmed 
with rain, defolation and bloodfhed. The favage and cruel treat. 
ment of their captives in war, is well known fo every one in the 
leat acquainted with ancient hiftory ; every page of which is 
polluted with fcenes of this nature, too numerous and too horrible 
to be fpecified here, It is fufficient to obferve, in general, that 
the lofs of thoufands in the ficld, was in thofe ages the leaft part 
of the evil of war. ‘Thofe among the vanquifhed, who furvived, 
had reafon to envy the lot of thofe that fell. Perpetual pig Os 
or an ignominious death (fometimes torture) by the hand of 
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executioner, were their certain deftiny ; and even among nations 
the moft polifhed, and the moft celebrated for their private ang 
their public virtue, (fwch were the Paguw» notions of virtue) we 
are continually thocked with the defolation of whole countries, 
with the entire deftru€tion of flourifhing and opulent cities, and 
with the indiftriminate maflacre and utter extermination, not 
only of thofe able to bear arms, but of the moft helplefs and un. 
offending part of the inhabitants of every age, fex, and condition, 

* If we go back to the earlieft ages of Greece, Homer y 
honeftly and very concifely tells us, what the general practice in 
his time was in one of the principal operations of war: ‘ Thefe,” 
fays ke, ** are the evils which follow the capture of a town, 
The men are killed, the city is burnt to the ground, and the wo. 
men and children are doomed to flavery*.’’ 

«© The defeendants of Homer’s heroes, in fubfequent ages, did 
not in this refpect degenerate from their ferocious anceftors, On 
the contrary, they kept conftantly improving on thofe models of 
barbarity. After the taking of a town, and fometimes after the 
moft folemn promifes and oaths that they would {pare the lives of 
the befieged, they murdered every-human creature in the phe, 
not excepting even the women and children, Inftances of this 
fort oceur perpetually in the Peloponnefian war, as well as almok 
every other tf, 
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+ *€ See Thucydides throughout; but more particularly the 
extreme crucity of the Athenians and Lacedamonians to their pni- 
foners, 1, 2. The maflacre of the Myteleneans and Platawans, and 
the incredible barbarities at Corcyra, 1. 3. ‘The murder of the 
A’ ginete and Megareans, 1. 4. of the Scioncans and Melians, |, 5. 
of the Mycaleffians, 1.7. In this laft inftance, the Thracians 
not only butchered men, women, and children, without diftine- 
tion, (even @ awhole /chool of deys) but alfo every living animal 
that fell in their way. The hiftorian, though in general very 
little affeCted with feenes of this kind, cannot help expreffing his 
horror at fuch a flaughter as this. But, fays he, (by way © 
mitigation) To yeres To Tar Craxwy Donxwraror es It is true. 
But that epithet was applicable not only to thofe barbarians, but 
to the Athenians themfeives, and to every ather ftate in Greece. 
It deferibes, in fhort, moft accurately, in one comprehenfive 
word, the true character of all Pagan antiquity. Mott untortu- 
nately for the world, this yer DcovixaTator, this murder-lov ing 
race, has of late revived ; but let it be remembered, that it Pe 
vived under the foftering care, not of the Gofpel, but of ats. ‘Tue 

rent, Partosopny; by which word I mean throughont this 

fay, (when {peaking of the prefent times) not that genuine aa 
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« The Romans trod but too clofely in the footiteps of the 
Greeks, their mafters and preceptors in cruelty, as well as in 
evety thing elfe. Abundant proofs of this occur in all their 
hiftories*.’’ P. 48. 


This feétion concludes with noticing, that the Gofpel has 
occafioned the entire abolition of human facrifices, which, 
before its introduétion, prevailed in an incredible degree in 


-almoft every portion of the heathen world. 


The third leétion is smnlayee in difeuffing the interefting 
and important fuljeét how far A HUMANE PHILOSOPHY 
may claim the honour of introducing thefe happy changes in 
the face of human affairs, which Chriftians aferibe to the 
operation of evangelical principles and precepts. How 
comes it to pafs, fays the venerable Prelate, that before the 
introduétion of the Gofpel, philofophy and humanity were 
perfeét flrangers to each other, though now fuch clofe and 
intimate friends. He thus proceeds in his argument. 


‘‘ If we fhould only fay, that the philofophers of Greece and 
Italy were at leaft equal, both in natural fagacity and acquired 
learning, to the philofophers of modern Europe, we should not 
be thought to do the latter any great injuftice. Yet not one of 
thofe great, and wife, and enlightened men of antiquity feems to 
have had any apprehenfion, that there was the leaft cruelty in a 
hufband repudiating an irreproachable and affectionate wife from 
mere humour or caprice ; in a father deftroying his new-born in. 
fant, or putting his adult fon to death ; in a mater torturing or 
murdering his Sieait for a trivial offence, or for none at all ; in 
wretches being trained up to kill each other for the amufement of 
the fpectators ; in a victorious prince opprefling and enflaving a 
whole country from mere avarice or ambition ; in putting a great 
part of his prifoners to the fword, and enflaving all the reft ; nor, 
latly, when the magnitade of the oceafion feemed to require it, — 
in offering up haman facrifices to the gods, So far from expref. 
fimg (as fas as I am able to recolleét) a juft deteftation of thefe 
horrid praétices, there were feveral of the moft eminent philofo. 
phers, that exprefsly approved and recommended fome of the wortt 


lime philofophy which we meet,with in the immortal works of 
Bacon, Boyle, Newton, &c. but thofe wild pernicious do¢triries 
which affume the venerable name of philofophy, which have been 
diffeminated through the world, principally by Voltaire, and his 
numerous difciples and coadjutors, and are juftly confidered as the 
chief fource of thofe dreadful. calamities that have been for fo 
many years defolating almoft the whole continent of Ay 
* «© Livy, lL. ike. 14, 4. 26. Ce 16+). 45+ Co Ze Ap- 
pendix, note (f).’’ 
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of them. Ariftotle particularly, and Plato, both gave a decided 
épinion in favour of deftroying deformed or fickly infants*. We 
have alteady feen, that chis exectable practice was even cnjoined 
by Lycurgus, yet the humane Plutarch fees nothing ubjutt in any 
of his laws, and confiders him as a completely pertect charatter +, 
Thucydides relates the maffacre of two thoufand Helots by the 
Lacedemonians in cold blood, and a multitude of other fhocking 
barbarities, committed during the Peloponnefian war, without 
one word of cenfure or difapprobation ¢ ; and Livy deferibes in. 
numerable fcenes of a fimilar nature, with the moft perfee in. 
difference and unconcern. Homer sm ftill further. He ex. 
_prefsly approves and applauds the deliberate murder of all cap. 
tives without diftinétion, even infants at the breafty and 

nounces it to be perfeFly right and jaf§. And even Virgil, the 
tender, the elegant, and pathetic Virgil ; he who, on other oc. 
eafions, fthews fuch exquifite feeling and fenfibility, reprefents his 
hero as offering human facrifices, without the fimalleft mark of 
horror or difguft |; and has not only felected the thocking punith. 
ment of the Alban dictator, as a proper and graceful ornament of 
the thield of Aineas, but has dwelt on the dreadful circumftances 
of it with an appearance of complacency and fatisfaction, and 
feems even to exult init, as a jaft retribution for the crime of the 
wretched fafferer. A? tw Diais Albame mameres, ABn. viii. 642. 
Tt would be endlefs to enumerate inftances of the fame kind, which 
occur perpetually in the moft diftinguithed writers of antiquity {, 
and which inconteftably prove, that neither the brighteft talents, 





a 


* «© Ariftotle Pol. 1. vil. c. 16. Plato de Rep. 1. v. Plat. 
in Lyc.”* , 

+ * He appeals to the general mi/dne/s and sufice of Lycurgas’s 
charatter, as a proof that he was not the author of the 
He tells us, that he was pronounced by the oracle the beloved of 
Ged, and rather God than man, and that he was actually wor. 
thipped as a God by the Spartans. Plut. in Lyc.”’ 

t “* Thucyd. 1. 4.” ree ‘ 

§ * Th l. vi. v.02. ascye wapwre. The poct feems even to 
have thought it an act of duty and of piety : for fo the word asuuos 
fometimes imports. See Scapula, Hefychius, Stephens, &c.”’ 

“© An. x. 528. xi. 81. See alfo Iliad xxii. 175.” | 

{ “ Cicero applauds the twelve tables, though fall of 
punifhments, De Orat. i. 43, 44. and feems alfo, in fome 
to approve gladiarerial fhews, while, at the fame time, he relates 
one circumftance in thefe combats, which is enough to melt the 
mot obdurate heart.  Mitrunt ctiam vulneribus confedti ad 
Dominos qui quzrant ee velint : fi fatisfattam iis non fit, / 
Felle Decumbere” Taic. Queft. ii. 17. See alfo the extreme 
cracity of the moft humane charaGers in Terence, Heautontim, 
A@ iv. &. i, Vv. 21.” 
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nof the moft fuccefsful cultivation of philofophy, of hiftory, of 
eloquence, of poetry, of all thofe ictindiais of literature which are 
properly called the diteree Aumaniores, and which are fuppofed to 
{often, and humanize, and meliorate the heart, could in any de- 
gree fubdue the unyielding ftubbornefs of Pagan crurtty. On 
the contrary, it would be no difficult tak tofhow, that the more 
the ancients advanced in letters and the fine arts, and the more 
their communication and commerce with the different parts of the 
then known world was extended and enlarged, the more favage, 
oppreflive, and tyrannical they became. And it isa fact no lefs 
remarkable, as weil as a proof no lefs decifive of the doétrine I 
have been endeavouring to eftablith, that, on the difcovery of the 
new world, the fame aftonifhing phenomenon prefented itfelf, that 
we have juft been noticing in the old. In the very heart of South 
America, an empire appeared which had made advances in go. 
vernment, in policy, in many ufeful and many ornamental arts, 
far beyond what could have been expe¢ted without the ufe of let. 
ters, and infinitely beyond all the furrounding nations of that 
country. And it appeared alfo, thie thefe polified Mexicans 
(for it is to thofe I allude) exceeded their neighbours the Peru- 
vians, and all the other Indian kingdoms, in fiercenefs and in 
cruelty, as much as they furpaffed them in all the conveniences 
and improvements of focial and civilized life. 

“ What fhall we now fay to the philofophy of the prefent age, 
which affumes to itfelf the exclufive merit of all the humanity 
and benevoleree which’ are to be found in the world; and how 
fhall we account for the ftriking contraft between the infenfibility 
and hard-heartednefs of the ancient philofophers, and thofe pro. 
feffions of gentlenefs and philanthropy which their brethren in 
our own times, fo oftentatiouily difplay in their writings and 
their difcourfes? The only adequate and aflignable reafon of the 
difference is, that the latter have a fource to draw from which 
was unknown to the former ; that to the Gofpel they are indebted 
for all their fine fentiments and declamations on the fubjeét of 
benevolence ; which, however, feem never to reach their hearts, 
or influence their conduct; for (as fatal experience has fhewn) the 
moment they are potlefled of power, they become the moft in. 
human. of tyrants*.’’ P. 64. 


The Bifhop concludes with recapitulating his arguments, 
which, in our judgment, cOnfidered in the light of argu- 
ments only, fully eftablifh his point, that philofophy has 
ufurped the honours due to Crihianits alone. The followe 
ing animated apoftrophe finilhes the difcuffion. ' 





* « Witnefs what has paffed for the lak fixteen years iw France. 
See alfo Roufleau’s Works, 12mo. v. viii. p. 10.” 
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*€ So ftands the comparifon between philofophy and the Gofpel, 
And if, after all the proofs above adduced, any one fhould flill af. 
fect to think that the portraits here drawn of them are the mere 
fictions of imagination, there is one means of conviction fil! 
remaining, which at this very hour forces itfelf on our obferva. 
tions, which in {peaking on this fubjeét it is impoffible to pafy 
over unnoticed, and which it will not be cafy for the moft deter. 
mined incredplity to withftand. Let the man who entertains 
thefe doubts (if fuch a one there can be) caft his eyes for a mo. 
ment on each fide of the narrow ftrait, which feparates two of 
the greateft and moft powerful nations in Europe. In one of 
thefe, puitosoruy has ufurped the tHRone of God; in the 
other, CuRistranity has long eftablifhed its empire. And it 
fhould feem as if (among other teafons) Providence had permitted 
the former to triumph, in a kingdom fo near our own, almoft on 
purpofe to contraft together, to thew in the ftrongeft poflible 
light, and to’ force upon the very fenfes of mankind, the different 
fpirit and the different effects of infidelity and religion. The 
fcenes that have lately patled in one of thefe countries are well 
known. ‘They are too horrible to relate, and too recent to be 
forgotten. ‘The bleflings experienced in the other are before our 
eyes, and I truft engraved on all our hearts. After contemplat. 
ing both with due attention, let us then fay, whether the tree 
(planted on each of thefe neighbouring fhores) is wot kwown by its 
fruit® :’’? whether the fruit of PurLosopny is not now, what it 
always has been, unrelenting cruelty ; and the fruit of theGosrtt 
unbounded benevolence and univerfal lowe, Here, then, are the 
two great moral teachers énd “guides of life propofed to your 
choice ; and as you approve the temper, and relifh the actual ef- 
fects, of the onc, or of the other, decide between them."’ P. 79. 


An Appendix is added, containing additional notes, il- 
luftrative of the argument. 

This produétion 1s diflinguifhed by all the features which 
charafterize the former works of the Bi of London, a 
delightful Timplicity of Lyle, accompanied with the moft im- 
preflive vigour of fentiment, an earneft zeal in the caufe of 
religion, without the {mallcft tin&ure of bigotry, a franknefs 
and candour which folicits a fair inveftigation of the truth, 
with no approach to intolerance, and a total abhorrence of 
violence or perfecution. 

May he ftill live to enjoy the fruits of his various labours, 
to contemplate with complacency the numerous fcenes which — 
his benevolence and liberality have cheered and enlightened, 
and to behold the precepts which he has communica 
produce their wifhed-for effe€t in improving the religious 
and moral condition of mankind. 
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* «© Matt. xii. 33.”” 
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Art. XI. 4 aparece! Deferipeies of the County of 
Dumfries. By Robert Jamefon, eee Profeffor of Natural 
Hiftory, Se. 8vo. 185 pp. ith Pilates. 6s. Bell 
& Bradfute, Edinburgh; Longman & Co. London. 1805. 


4 Depew landholders of Dumfries-thire having, at the fug- 
geftion of the Duke of Buccleugh, had a map of t 
county laid down for their own ufe, General Dirom and 
Colonel White applied to Mr. Jamefon to make a mineralo- 
gical furvey of the county, in order to conneét a knowled 
of its internal ftru€ture with the land furvey. But, as Mr. 
Jamefon was then on the eve of fetting out for Germany, he 
declined the tafk at that time; and Meffrs. Bufby, coal-vrewers 
of Northumberland, made the furvey. The information 
thus acquired not appearing to. General Dirom and Colonel 
White to be fuch as the landholders of the county expeéted, 
Mr. Jamefon was again requefted to undertake a more de- 
tailed mineralogical defcription of Dumfries-{hire, to ac- 
company the county map. 

Alter fome-common place remarks on the mineral repo. 
fitories which may be expeéted to occur in Scotland, and 
the facilities which it poflelfes for carrying on with economy 
and profit the operations of mining, Mr. Jamefon paifes to 
the neceffary qualifications of a mine-engineer, Thefe qua- 
lifications, ny Mr J.’s opinion, are no lefs numerous then 
thofe required by Vitruvius, in an architeét. Nor can they, 
he fays, be acquired merely by leétures, books, drawings, 
or models, the mine-engineer muft have affifted for years in 
all the pra€tices he has mentioned. ‘* When this courfe of 
education is finifhed, -he fhould be able confcientioufly to 
take charge of a great mine, or to eftablifh one in a county 
where there are tew to affilt him with knowledge or expe- 
rience.”’ Mr, J. makes many obfervations on the errors 
committed in the management of the filver mines in South 
America, and on the importance of geology, orto ule his 
own word, geognofie. 

The principal geological obfervation contained in this 
work, is flated by Mr. J. himfelf to be the difcovery of an 
extenfive tra€t of tranfition rocks, although this is a clafs of 
rocks hitherto unnoticed in Great Britain. 


** T have traced the tranfition rocks from the northern ex- 
tremity of the Pentland hills, which is about fix miles diftant 
from the fhore of the firth of Forth, to Lang-robie in Dumfries. 
fhire, about three miles from sy Solway firth, The fame ~~ 
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of rocks reaches from Langholm to Minihtve, and at length ter. 
minates near New Gaijloway, where it is fucceeded by primitive 
rocks. ‘The Moorfoot hills, near Edinburgh, which torm one 
of the boundaries of the great coal field of the-Lochians, are com. 
pofed of tranfition rocks ; and J have every reafon to believe that 
thefe rocks continue fearly to the termination of the mountain 
range at St. Abb’s head on the eaft coaft. Granite 's faid to have 
been found at Faflnett burn, which is in the tract 1 confider to 
be tranfition. I fuppofe fyenitic greenflone has been confounded 
with greenftone. 

“* Since writing the above, ] have examined a fuite of fpeci- 
mens brought from Faffnett burn, and the neighbourhood of St, 
Abb’s head, by Dr. Hope, and find my conjecture, refpecting 
the extent of the tranfition roc KS, and the nature of this fuppofed 
granite of Faffnett, confrmed:’’ Introd. xix. Nore. 


Thefe tranfition rocks, Mr . J. fays, do not prefent-all the 
{fpecies of rocks that Gccur in ¢ the f parts of the world; ‘he 
has oblerved among them only graywatke, grayWacne flate, 
cenyta e ~ alaiadiste! and tranfition greenitone Ttihktion 
amy gdi loid has not as yet been found, nor have any lime- 
flone beds of any confiderable mapiiitadé been difcovered ; 
although great d lepofitions of limeftone are ufually obferved 
in other places of fimilar formation. Even in Scotland, as 
Mr. J. obferves, confiderable ftrata have been tound in the 
mountains between Noblehoufe and the Crook. 

Another particular ity obfervable in this county, “is a new 
formation of dead g’ence (galena) not noticed by Werner, or 
any other mineralogift, and which is tn fa€i the only particu. 
dar metalise mineral repofitary of confequence that has been 
difcovered in the county. This formation lies in the tran- 
fition rocks at Wanlock head and Lead hills. The weinfaones 
(garvue) of the Belton grain vem, Wanlock bead, are 
cryftalhzed and granular quartz ; the ores are lead glance, 
manganele ochre, calamine, green lead ore,, white lead ore, 
ochry brown cei ve, and green copper ore. Theftruc- 
ture of the Sufanna vein, atelc ad hills, which 1s but a fhort 
diflance tiom re ; aabien. is very fimilar. The veini{tones are 
quartz, lamellar heavy {par, calc (aieous) fpar, brown {par, 
and mountain cork. Its ores ure not only the fame as in the 
former except green copper ore) bat alfo lead earth, {parry 
ironftcne, iron yrites, copper azure, lead vitriol, and brown 
hematite. Both thele veins often contain fragments of gray- 
wacke, and graywackeflate. Mr. J. beflows no lefs “than 
fix pages in defcvibing the feveral formations of lead glance 
(galena) deferibed by Werner; and not content. with this 


large portion of matter, which does not at all 2 to his 
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fubject, he further extends the deloriptien of the various 
jead ores found in. the country to the amount of ten pages 
more. 

The independent coal formation of this county refembles, 
in fome refpetts, the old red fandftone formation ; but it is, 
neverthelefs, very different. The rocks of which ‘t is ¢om-. 

ofed are fandftone, flateclay, bituminous fhale, !meftéine, 
clay-ironftone, coal, and imeftone conglomerate. The mot 
{taking charatters are the reddifh brown colour of ‘the ‘and- 
flone, and the great thicknefs of its flrata; alfo the paucity 
of fubordinate beds, and the thinnefs of its beds and {trata 
when beds of wonftone occur. 

The author imagines that the coal fields of Mid Lothian, 
and of Dumtnies-thive, belong to the tame formation, al. 
though the general charaéter ot the one is confiderably dif- 
ferent from that of the other. ‘They both, mmdeed, contain 
nearly the fame kinds of ftrata and beds; but thofe of Dum- 
fries-{hire are thick, and thole in Mii Lothian thin; the 
fandftone of the latter1s gray ; clay rronftone occurs abun- 
dantly in Mid Lothan, but {paringly in Dumfriés-thire ; 
beds of greenftone and clayftone alfo occur in Mid Lothian, 
whereas thefe kinds of rocks have not been obierved in 
Dumtries-fhire. 

This occurrence of greenftone, in an independent coal for- 
mation, fills up, Mr. J. fays, a place hitherto vacant in 
Werner’s trap tormation fuite, and renders evident the ex- 
iftence ot floetz-trap of different ages. 


“« The very interefting fact of the occurrence of greenftone in 
the coal formation, has not before been noticed by any mincralo. 
gift. I fhall therefore take this opportunity of mentioning a iew 
intances of it I havé had an opportunity of examining. On my 
return from Freyberg to Scotland, the firft object thar attracted 
my attention was the interefting coal ficld in the neighbourhood 
of Edinburgh. I traverfed it in different direétions, and the re. 
fult of my firft obfervations rendered it rather probable, that 
Salifbury Craigs, Arthur Seat, Craig Millar, Cliffs at Haw- 
thornden, Craig Lockhart, and fummit of the Pentland hills, 
belonged to the floetz-trap, and confequently were of pofterior 
formation to the coal, I had, however, examined thefe appear- 
ances too {lightly to enable me to judge decifively on fo impor- 
tant and intricate a point ; and befides, fome circumftances which 
I fhall now mention, excited a fufpicion that feveral ot theie ap. 
pearances might be of different ages, or belong to difference for. 
mations. ‘The ftrata and beds of Salifbury Craigs, Craig Millar, 
and Hawthorden were too numerous, and often too much inclined 
to be referred to the floetz-trap formation ; while on the other 
band, the fummit of Arthur Seat, and Craig Lockhart, weie 
unftratified, 
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unftratified, or when the ftratification could be obferved, was 
very thick and horizontal ; chara¢ters that ftrongly indicated a 
different formation, and one that could be referred to the floctz. 
trap. I continued my refearches, with a view of afcertaining 
this point, when a careful examination confirmed my fufpicions, 
and I found that Salifbury Craigs, Craig Millar, and the cliffs 
of Hawthornden belonged to the coal formation ; but the fummit 
of Arthur Seat and Craig LocRhart to the neweft floetz-trap 
formation. 

“« The moft interefting obfervation which I made during this 
inveftigation, was that of beds of greenftone in the coal forma- 
tion ; an appearance fo unexpeéted, that I was tor fome time 
doubtful whether or not the whole feries of ftrata that accompa. 
mied thefe beds, fhould not be referred to the neweft floetz.trap 
formation.’’ P. 169. 


It is needlefs to follow Mr. J. through his feveral feions 
of the country in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh ; but we 
cannot omit noticing, that im mentioning the fection of the 
coal formation, which is expofed to view below Caroline 

ark, he enumerates among other beds, fome of ‘* a black 
Rinty foffil relembling flinty flate,’’ and ina note he turther 
informs us, that “ this toflil is frequently found in the coal 
formation. Although very unlike bafalt, it has often been 
confounded with it.” We think if Mr. J. meant to give his 
readers the information they might reafonably expect to re- 
ccive, that he ought to have named and defcribed this doubt- 
ful mineral, fo that no further mittake mighit arife. But it 
appears from his mineralogy, that Mr. J. is not able, or at 
leaft willing, to advance one {ingle ftep beyond what has 
been traced by his German matters, and he is therefore filent 
on the fubjeé. 

Coal blende, or as Mr. J. calls it, flaty glance coal, was 
confidered as belonging to the primitive rocks, until he found 
it in the independent coal formation in the ifle of Arran, and 
it has fince that time been found by Meuder inthe fame for- 
mation in Bohemia. A very wm and new fub-{pecies, 
which Mr. J. fays may be denominated columnar glance 
coal, is found a little above Crawick bridge, where it forms 
a bed about four feet thick, and is traverfed by a vein ot 
greenftone, which produces a fhift in the ftrata, It pafles 
nto graphite, (blacklead) but not fo diflinéily as near Crime 
nock, in Ayrfhire, where it 1s found in a bed from three to 
fix feet thick, in which the columns are arranged in rows 
hike bafalt. The graphite that is intermixed, and often forms 
a great portion of this bed, is either compact, fcaly, or ¢o- 
jumnar. Mr. J. promifes that a defcription of this lait, 
whick 
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which is a new fub-fpecies, fhall be given in his mineralogy, 
but it does not appear in that work, nor is there any intima- 
tion given that graphite occurs in columnar diftinét-concre- 
tions, OF the formation in which thefe new foffils are 
found, Mr. J., with the fame inconfiftency which we noticed 
in our review of his fyftem of mineralogy, gives two different 
opinions in the courfe of a few pages. At the commence- 
ment, (p. 158.) he fays, ** The graphite, I am now to give 
afhort account of, on the contrary, belongs to the floetz- 
rocks”’” And again, (p. 160.) ‘ It is worthy of remark, 
that conchoidal, flaty and columnar glance coal, natural mi- 
neral charcoal, and graphite (probably alfo diamond) the 
only fpecies of unbituminated carbonaccous minerals hither. 
to known, occur in rocks connefied with the floetz-trap 
formation.”” But at the end (p. 162.) he fays, ‘* On an at. 
tentive and repeated examination of this fection, I found it, 
as Dr. Mitchell had cosyeétured, to be a part of the neigh. 
bouring coal formation.” 

The only remaining peculiarity of this county is in the 
newelt floetz-trap formation. The rocks of this formation, 
according to Werner, are wacke, bafalt, greenftone, por- 
phyryflate, and grayftoue, to which gravel, fand, Clay, flinty 
fandftone, and coal, are fubordinate. He confiders it as the 
neweft of the univer fal formations, becaufe it is fupertmpofed 
upon the others ; and from its internal ftructure, external 
afpeét, and fituation, he is induced to think it can only be 
explained by a fudden elevation ot the ocean, which after- 
wards retired to its prefent bed. Although feveral rocks 
belonging to this formation are found in Dumfries-fhire, yet 
Mr. J. has not been able to difcover, in any one inftance, the 
complete tranfition from gravel, through fand, clay and 
wacke, to bafalt and greenftone, which he has often traced on 
the mountains of Germany. But at Todfhaw hill, and the 
hills called Cafile hill, Watch craig, and Wat carrick, near 
the manfe of Efkdale muir (which are compofed of gray- 
wacke) there are feveral fummits covered with greyifh black 
coloured pitchftone, which is unftratified, and lies over the 
very much inclined ftrata of graywacke. 


« This pitchftone, from its occurring along with porphyry- 
flate, and lying over tranfition rocks, is to be referred to the 
floctz-trap formation *, 





* «© Dr, Reufs, of Bilin, is of opinion, that porphyry flate 
occurs in older formations than the flogtz.trap; and Captain 
General Von Charpentier fays, that bafalt fometimes occuts in 
primitive mountains. But both thefe obfervations, as I have 
thewn in my book on mineralogy, are incorrect.’’ 

‘© Werner 
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¢6 Werner has hitherto defcribed but one pitchftone formation, 
and it belongs to the primitive rocks. Several years ago I ob. 
ferved, in the bighly interefting ifland of Arran, pitchilone al. 
ternating with floetz greenftone that lay over the independent 
coal formation ; afterwards I faw it in veins traverfing floetz- 
trap rocks in the ifle of Egg, and among fimilar rocks in the ifle 
of Muil. 

‘¢ Since that time Werner has examined the black pitchftone 
of Zwickau, in Upper Saxony, which he confiders to belong to 
a fimilar formation. Mr. Humbold, the celebrated and enter. 
prifing Pruffian traveller, whilft on the fummit of the Pic of 
Teneriffe obferved beds of pitchftone among floetz-trap rocks ; 
and I have feen in. the interefting colle€tion of Captain General 
Von Charpentier, fpecimens of a fimilar foffil that was found in 
the Bafaltic country of the Veronefe. We have thus a proof, that 
this pitchftone is fubordinate to the floctz-trap formation, and 
that it is widely diftributed.’’ P. 115. 


The note refpe&ting Dr. Reufs and Captain General Von 
Charpentier, sfords a ftriking fpecimen of the vanity and 
carelefInefs of the author: for on referring to Mr. Jamefon’s 
book en mineralogy (vol. i. p. 372.) we have no attempt to 
prove the non-exiftence of bafalt in primitive rocks, but are 
merely told by M, J. thatthe beds mentioned by Charpentier 
are very compaét, dark coloured greenftone. Asto wacke, he 
fays, (1. $77.) that difintegrated greenflone has been con- 
founded with it by the German mineralogifts, fo alfo in the 
obfervations upon clinkftone, (another variety, as we fhould 
call it, of bafalt) we are told that Dr. Reufs’s affertion that 
it fometimes belongs to the primitive rocks ‘* is devoid of 
proof.’ Refpetiing thefe pofitive affertions of Mr. J., we 
may obferve, that the difciples of Werner poffefs great ad- 
vantages in the indiftin@ charaéters that are given to the fe- 
veral {pecies of rocks, which are denominated according to 
the {peculations of the Freyberg profeffor as to their forma- 
tion, rather than from any intrinfic characters ; fo that a 
rock mafs may be called by almoit any name that the ob- 
ferver pleafes, in order to make his obfervations agree with 
his theory. Of this we have the following notable example 
in the book before us. In the valley of Lead hills, and 
elfewhere, Mr. J. found a bed of pale flefh red, or reddiih 
white felfpar, in which there was Raictlase imbedded grains 
of grey quartz, fcales of iron black mica, and cryftals of 
pale tielh coloured felfpar. The bafis was fometimes mm a 
ftate of difentegration, and then it refembled porcelain clay. 
This rock he miflook at firft for porphyry ; but on account 
of its fituation the theory of Werner required it to be — 
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fone, i. ec. a mixture of felfpar and hornblende. And the 
obfequious follower of. the Freyberg profefior, choofing ra- 
ther to {wallow the moft egregious abfurdities, than to reject 
the dogmas of his teacher, after many tortuous windings, 
(p. 61.) withes us to confider this bed of felfpar as a variety 
of greenftone, *‘ in which hornblende is entirely @ wanting. * 
In the fame manner, although Mr. J. has feen {pecimens of 
the rock, ufually faid to be clayflate, in which the black 
lead of Cumberland is found, and ought, of courfe, to be 
able to determine its nature; he makes a fcruple at deter. 
mining any thing upon the fubje&, becaufe from the general 
nature of the rocks of that country, he fulpeéis it is tranfition 
flate, or fine grained graywacke. 

Mr. J. mentions his having in contemplation to examine 
the mineralogy of every part of Scotland; in which cafe, it 
is to be hoped, he will i larger diftriéts as the bafis of each 
publication, fince the prefent detail of the ftru€ture of a fingle 
county, notwithftanding its {mall fize, is made up of fucha 
quantity of extraneous matter, that the part which realiy 
belongs to Dumfries-fhire, is f{mothered and obfcured be. 
neath an immenfe load of German geology, fome part of 
which is tranflated, and the other left in the original lan- 
guage. Mr. J. gives us long notes on the parts of moun. 
tains, on mountain groups, and river, diftriéis. To the 
account of circular valleys upon this globe, and {peculations 
on the formation of valleys in general, are annexed other 
{peculations on the valleys in the moon! Some innovations’ 
in mineralogical language are propofed in order to bring it 
nearer.to the German model. The word ‘ ftratum”’ is at- 
tempted to be confined to feparate beds of the fame kind of 
rock, while ‘* bed’’ is to be employed when the layers are 
compoled of different kinds of rock. The name * galena” 
is, as we have feen, exchanged for ‘* leadglance,”’ wesc 
this latter ** is Englifh, and expreffes the molt flriking fea- 
ture in the external charafter of the muineral,’’ whence it 
is plain that we need no longer wonder at the language 
employed by Mr. J. in his mineralogy, fince it appears that 
he has jo far forgot his native language, as not to know when 
a word is English or foreign. No Englifh author can pofli- 
bly be quoted as an authority for leadglance. 

Petrifa€tions have ever been efteemed as affording a con- 
fiderable fupport to the truth of the Mofaic account of the 
deluge; but Mr. J. difcards this notion, and imagines (p 
145.) that ‘* the greater patt of petrifattions are fod in 
rocks, whofe origin is antéfior fill to that of the univerfal 

Gg deluge.” 
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deluge.” Juflieu was the firft who fuppofed that the origi. 
nals of mofl petrific: ations no longer exilt upon the furface oj 
the eart!i; an idea which has been adopted by many ove 
naturali{ts, and e roan by Werner, “ whofe authority, ? 
we are told by Mr. J., ** is in fuch cafes fuperior to that of 
all others.”’ ‘This geologift concludes from his obfervations, 
that all the impreilions found in the older formations belong 
to vegetables now extinct, and which flourifhed and died in 
the countries where we now find them. Although we do 
not difpute the opinion which feems very probable, we Can. 
not allow {uch unmerited confequence to be beftowed upon 
the German protedor. ‘Ae a geolomift, he is certainly en- 
titled to the higheit pr for the acutenefs of his obferva- 
tions ; but we may Pillly ‘apply to him, mutats verbis, the 
eharaéter fome of his countrymen give of his great opponent 
Hauy. Of this latter mineralift they fay, he is a cryflallo- 
graphe r and nothing elfe; of Werner, we may fay, he isa 
geologilt and nothing elfe. 

A tew outline {ketches are annexed to the work, to illuf- 
trate fome of the geological {peculations, and to exhibit the 
general features of the fubterraneous geography of the 
county. The references to the county are frequent, and 
occafion much difappointment, as only a reduced copy of 
this map is given, which does not exhibit any of the particu- 
lars to which Mr. J. reters. 

The work itfelf would be far from defpicable i Mr. J 
had but reeolleéted that there have been, and flill are otleed 
mineralogifls in England befides himfelf and Dr. Mitchel ; 
and it he had given himfelf the trouble to read their works, 
in order to acquire the mineralogical terms of his native 
country. By thefe fimple means he woul 1 have avoided the 
nfe ot fuch a baftard diale& as he has employed, both in the 
prefent work, and in his fyffem of mineralogy. An E nglifh- 
man might very jultly alk him, Do you mean this for an 
Enolith book, or a German one? If for an Englifh book, 
the language is barbarous in the extreme; although, to fay 
the truth, it as not qu ‘ite fo bad as that of the author’s fy ftem 
of mineralogy. If for aGerman one, the Englifh title, and 
fome other parts, fhould have been tranflated into that lan- 
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Art. XIII. A few Thoughts on the Creation, Generation, 
Growth, and Evolution of the Human Body and Soul; on 
the Spiritual and Immortal Nature of the Soul of Man; and 
on the Refurreétion of his Body at the laft Day, in a Spiritual, 
Incorruptible, and Glorified State. 8vo. 17) pp. 3s. 6d. 
Hatchard. 1805. 


i’ would be difficult to fay, whether the doétrines of 
Chriftianity have been moft corrupted by thofe who rely 
too confidently on the difcoveries of human reafon, or by 
thofe who neglett the cultivation of their reafon entirely. 
Whilft the metaphyfician, who thinks himfelf able to com- 
rehend all the laws of nature, and all the attributes of na- 
ture’s God, is very apt to bewilder himfelf in a maze of 
fophiftry, and to form fuch notions of the felf-exifting fub- 
flance, as have all the praétical effects of atheifm ; the fanatic, 
on the other hand, who confiders every effort of carnal reafon 
as unavoidably leading to error, deduces from certain texts 
of fcripture, violently torn from their contexts, do€trines, 
which no man of a found mind can admit, and which, were 
they indeed the doétrines of {cripture, would, probably, bring 
religion itfelf into contempt. The fanatic is never more likely 
to fall into errors of this kind, than when he tries the truth 
of mere human fcience by that revelation which was vouch. 
fafed to erring mankind, not to make them philofophers, but 
to render them wife unto falvation ; and the philofopher is 
in the dire&t road to atheifm, who, becaufe he has made 
fome happy difcoveries on the mere {urface of nature, thinks 
himfelf able to account for every thing which ought to be 
the obje€t of belief, though it reft upon evidence which 
nature does not difplay. 

The author of the pamphlet before us feems to have fallen 
into both thefe erroneous methods of fearching for the truth; 
though he fymbolizes more clofely with the fanatic than with 
the philofopher, and appears to have written with the moft 
upright intentions. He has divided his traét into five fec- 
tions, treating on the following fubjeéts : 


“* +, Univerfal nature; including the creation and exiftence of 
angels, good and evil; of men, bodies and fouls; and of things, 
{piritual and material: chiefly from, or according to, the Holy 
Scriptures. 2. On the creation of the body and foul of man, 
more particularly: vegetable and animal life are only proper- 
ties of living vegetables and animals: man poffeffes a foul, as a 
{piritual and immortal fubftance, in addition to his body, and his’ 
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common animal life. On the immortality of the foul, and of its 
exiftence after the death of the body; and on the refurreétion of 
the body at the laft day, in a ipi ritual, incorruptible, and glori. 
fied ftate, to be united with the foul. 3. A few curfory remarks 
on the chief arguments ufed by Dr. Pricfley, and others, in fa. 
vour of Materialifm, and «he non-exiftence of the foul of man; 

in which the fallacy of -thefe dottrines is fully pointed out, as 
well as that of the fleep of the foul, contended for by. others: 
whereby alfo the doctrine of the eciSence and immortality of the 
foul is further illuftrated, and fully eftablifhed. 4. Some other 
objections to the doctrines of the exiftence and immortal: ity of 
the fuul, which are chiefly founded on a particular interpretation 
of fome texts and words of {cripture, fhortly ftared and briefly 
anfwered. 5. On the generation or propagation of the human 
foul ; its growth, ev olution, and fituation in the body; and of 
its affection with joy, in the performance of virtuous and bene. 
volent actions; and with forrow, when under conviétion of er. 
ror; together with a few concluding remarks.”’ 


There is not one of thefe feétions, in which the reader 
will not meet with piety calling loudly for his praife, and 
with errors the moft extravagant and abfurd, which of courfe 
he will be compelled to cenfure. As the reafoning, how- 
ever, is not artful, nor the work dangerous, we do not ‘eel 
it to be our duty to wafte our time in expofing all the fo- 
phifms, by which the well- meaning author feems to have im- 
pofed on himfelf ; but we muft give one or two extraéts as 
fpecimens of his fy] le and mode of reafoning, that our read- 
ers may judge for themfelves whether our opinion of his 
pamphlet be well or ill founded. 


“©On the fixth day of the ereation, He (God) created man, 
the nobieft of the whole animal creation. He firft created his 
body, (in the mof perfect ftate, as may be believed) together with © 
the other living creatures, Gen. 1. 24, who were alfo created on 
the fixth day; and then (and probably, after having formed Eve 
out of a rib of Adam's fide) he breathed into man’s noftrils the 
breath of life, and man became a living foul, 26, 27; ii. 7. And 
this breath of life, breathed into him by the being God, the Fa. 
ther of Spitits, Numb. xvi. 22. Heb. xii. g. produced in him a 
life, or a living fpirit, or foul, a living and immortal fubftance ; 

1 Cor, xv. 44, 45, (in addition to the common animal life, which 
he then poffefied, in common with all other animals), which ¢caz 
never dit, but MUST remain as immortal as its great and immortal 
Father and Maxer, through the endlefs ages of eternity. The 
human foul, therefore, appears to have been createp by this 
breathing of God into the noftrils of the liva ing animal body, after 
if iwas, in common with all the other living creatures, ‘Gen. i. 
24, formed (alive) of the duft of the earth; and was aot a ray.cf 
Aivinitys 
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divinity, or of the divize effeucey as is often erronecoufly mentioned ; 
yet it isa fpirit, or fpiritual fubftance, created by God, and dif. 
tinct from the living body of men, or from that property of 
animal life, which man alfo poffeiles, in common with the beatts 
of the field, Job xxxii. 8. Ecclef. xii, 7. St. Luke xxiii. 46. 
Rev. vi. g. and which he evidently poflefied. before the creation of 
bis foul as fhall foon be more fully pointed out.’’ P, 8. 


This fingular obje&t or faét or opinion, or whatever it may 
be called, is thus posnted cut in the fecond feétion. 


‘On the fifth day God created the fifhes of the fea, the 
whales, and other inhabitants of the fea and of the waters, and 
flying fowl, Gen. i, zo—24. And, on the fixth day, He ere. 
ated all other animals, including alfo Adam and Eve, or the firft 
man and woman, (24 to theend). The creation of the living 
creatures, which were created on the fixth day, ‘(excepting Eve) 
is thus related, chap.i. 24—And God faid, Let the earth bring 
forth the living creatures after his kind, cattle and creeping thing, 
and beaft of the earth, after his kind; and tt was fo 

‘‘ Here the fame Almighty Word, which faid, Let there be 
hight, 4; gnd thus created the light; alfo, in the fame way, cre- 
ated the living creatures after 47s (their) kind. And, if it be 
gran ed that fuch a living creature as Adam was afterewards to be, 
was then intended to be created, which wil/ not be denied; 
then it naturally follows, that ¢4is werfe not only includes the 
creation of cattle, the erceping thing, and beaft of the earth; but 
alfo of Adam, and of all other living creatures who were not 
created on the fifth day. Eve only exeepted; and that the after. 
breathing of God into the noftrils of man was for the creation of 
his /iving fonl, Gen, ii. 7; and zor for the giving to him animal 
life, as has been erroncoufly fuppofed. Ver. 25. Avd Ged made 
the beaft of the earth after his kind, and cattle after their kind, 
and every thing that creepeth upon the earth after his kind; and 
God faw that it was good.” P. 19. 

‘© As, theretore, Adam was created a/ive, and then breathed 
the fame common air as did the other living creatures; fo it is 
evident, that the infpiration of God into his noftrils, was not for 
the purpofes of common animal breathing, but for the formation 
of his living foul. And is it nor highly probable, that this in- 
[piration was meant to pafs into the brain, in the courfe of the olfac. 
tory nerves, to pervade its fubflance, and from thence to be diffufed 
through the whole body? 

‘© That man was, as above, created with the beafts of the earth, 
may be further inferred from the /iving creatures of the Cherubim, 
which feem to be hieroglyphic emblems of Providence, in which 
the face of a man is now joined with the face of a lion, &c. 
and fupported by the feet of a calf. Ezek. i. 5. 7. 10. But that 
be certainly avas created with them, is afterwards declared by 
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God himfelf, in thefe words of the book of Job: Behold mony 


Behemoth, which I made with THEE; he eateth grafs as an ox, 
xl. 35; nal this Behemoth is afierwitts. 20, faid to derive his 
food from the mountains, where all the beafts of the field play, all 
which, with the general context, unite in declaring that the 
living body of man was created together with the beatts of the 
Geid.”*  .F; 23. 

‘© He (God) firft formed the firft man out of the duft of the 
ground, by the word of his power, Gen. i. 24, when he thus 


commanded the earth to brit ng forth living creatures. Let the 
earth bring forth the living creatures after bis kind, &c. and it is 
added—if cvas fo, 24. ib. Therefore, by the fame all-powerful 


word, whereby light was produced, g; it was the living creature 
alter his kind, (and Adam among them) formed of the dutt of 
the earth. And it feems to have bese fome foort time after this, 
and «fier Eve was fo rmed aljo, ct a portion of the fame earthy 
firuGiure of which Adam was made; that God faid, Let as make 
MAN i” our 12 mage afier our like me] $5 becaufe he immediately adds— 
And let tuem have dominion over the ff, &c. 26. He does not 
fay—And let n1M (as {peaking of the firft individual men) have, 
&c. It therefore feems more than probable, or rather demonftra- 
bly evident, that both the man and the woman had been created, 
and were living and flauding before their Maker, when the con: 
fultation was held among the rHree Divine Persens, about 
the formation of the human foul, 26.’’ P. 25. 


This demonftration may be fafely trufted with any reader of 
common fenfe; but there are feveral pofitions in the author’s 
fingular theory, on which it may be worth while to make 
fome remarks. It is, in the firft place, apparent that here 
he takes for granted, what indeed he elfewhere exprefsly 
afhiims, that man was not endowed with reafon till God had 
breathed into his noftrils the breath of life, by which he be- 
came a living foul. But we are aflured, (Gen. 11. 18—28.) 
that betore the tormation of Eve, God had taught Adam the 
elements of /anguage, and of fucha language as a being not 
polfeiled of reaton could never learn. ‘That part of the 
theery, theretore, which fuppofes Eve formed before Adam 
was ¢ndowed with a rational and immortal foul, vanithes at 
once like the bafelefs fabric of a vifion. Itis likewife ap- 
parent that this author fuppofes Adam and Eve to have pol- 
felled fenfes and appetites trom the moment of their firft crea- 
tion; for he fays exprels sly that they polleffed from that 
moment ** the common animal lile, whic h was pofleffed by 
al] other animals even the moft perleét ;° ’ but, if there be 
any truth in the tefti: mony of con! fcioufnele fand if there be 
not, there is no truth whatever accefhible to man), the fame 
madividual ber ig, Which, in every human form, reafons and 
: refle tts ; ; 
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reflefts; likewife fees and hears, loves and hates, defires 
and loaths ; from which it follows, that at the inftant when 
Adam was ade alive, he was endowed with a rational foul, 
a conclufion which feems to overturn the whole theory from 
its very foundation. 
To this reafoning, however, the author may objeét, be- 
caufe, as we have already obferved, he is one of thofé who 
rells every thing on the teitimony of {criptare. To the teft 
of {eri ture, therefore, we fhall bring him. When Mofes 
fays ‘Gen. 1. 21.) that ** God created great whales, and 
every living creature that moveth,” the words tranflated /iumg 
creatures are in the original 7mm we, and in the vulgate anie 
mam viventem ; and when he fays (it. 7.) that man, when 
God had breathed into his noilrils the breath of life, became 
a living foul, the werds tranflated dieing foul, aré in the ori- 
ginal and in that very ancient verfion, the very fame that, in 
the preceding chapter, our tranflators have rendered //uiig 
creature. ence it follows either that Adatn was firft ani 
mated when God breathed into his noftrils the breath of life, 
or that whales and all other living creatures that move, have 
rational and immortal fouls ! ! 
Thefe, however, are harmlefs abfurdities; for they ar¢ 
fuch as probably no man will adopt. Many divines, how- 
ever, feem to have adopted the fame extravagant opinion 
with ours, re{peéting the immortality of the human foul, and 
to believe that it can mever die, but muft remain as immortal 
as its great and immortal Father and Maker ; though no opi- 
nion can be more direétly contrary to rendot or to {cripture; 
or more inconfiftent with the Chriflian Setinne of redemp- 
tion. Our author admits, that the foul is ma ray of the Di- 
vinity, but was created by the breathing of God into the nof- 
trils of the living ani imal body ; but did it never occur to 
him, that what had not of itfelf exiftence, cannot of itfelf 
have pe rpetuity of exiftence, or that what was brought into 
being by the #7r// of the Almighty, cannot be continued in 
being independent of that Will ? T bat God alone is effentially 
immortal, St. Paul declares as plainly as words can’ exprefs 
any thing, when he fays (1 Tim. vi. 16.) that ‘* the bleffed 
and only Potentate, the King of kings, and Lerd of lords, 
only hath immortality 3°’, and that Chrift took human nature 
upon him, and died on:acrofs, frff to redeem mankind from 
WuEY c oftinGtion, and then to open the kingdom of heaven to 
, who, throu oh the grace afforded them, fhall fulfil the terms 
at the Gofpel Covenat , we have elfewhere proved by ar- 
G u + guments, 
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guments, which as no true churchman has yet overturned 
them, we fhall not here repeat or enforce *. 

The author’s zeal againit the materialifm of Dr, Prieftley 
and others, is creditable to his heart ; but we are forry that 
truth compels us to fay that even there his zeal is without 
knowledge. If the foul in its feparate ftate be an extended 
fubftance, and capable of being /een, though not of being 
handled (and fuch is the do&trine which he teaches); ** if the 
foul be begotten by an incomprehenfible union of fouls, as 
the body is by the union of bodies,” (p. 163) ‘ if fouls be 
male and female,” (p. 162) and grow with the bodies which 
they inhabit, it feems not poffible that Dr. Prieftley, who de- 
nied the folidity of matter, could have had any controverfy 
with him. The materialifm of the one is the tmmaterialifm 
of the other. 7 

Of the ftyle of this pamphlet we can fay nothing favour- 
able. Though in general grammatical, it is uniformly floyenly 
and often rendered tedious by ufelefs repetitions. The au- 
thor, however, as we ,have already obferved, means well ; 
and when he has difcovered that reading is not more necef- 
fary than thought and refleétion to him, who would commu- 
nicate inflruétion to the public, he may become a ufeful as 
well as a pious writer. 





BRITISH CATALOGUE. 


POETRY. 


Art. 14. The Purfuits of Painting; or Poetical Portraits from 
that diftinguifhed Agemblage of Beauties, the Exhibitisn of 1805; 
partieularly Sir Charles Malet, Se. Se. Humbly dedicated 
to the Author of the Purfuits of Literature. 4to, 25s, Car- 
penter. 1805. 


We confefs that this production is now rather obfolete ; and 
moft fincerely do we regret that a writer of fuch talents fhould 
have taken a fubjeét fo completely temporary, that the accident 
of the poem being miflaid for a few months, fhould almoft deftroy 


— 
— 





* See Brit, Crit. Vol, xx1. p. 592—596, and Vol. xxtl. 
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all hope of recalling attention to it. That the unknown author 
is a complete mafter of the powers and graces of poetry, from 
what we have feen, we cannot hefitate to pronounce ; and have 
only to hope, that he will ere long give us fomething of a more 
permanent kind. The prefent tketch, for it is no more, is partly 
panegyrical and partly fatirical. We fhall take a fpecimen of the 
former kind, where the awthor celebrates Opie’s picture of the 
young Rofcius, Burnell’s of Milton dictating to his daughters, 
Owen’s Sleeping Boy, and Hoppner’s Portrait of Lady Mulgrave. 


‘* But who ’mid youth’s gay compecrs fhall be clafs’d 
* With him, whofe wondrous childhood feems in hafte, 
To prefs on perfect manhood high career ? 
Ardent he grafps the Caledonian {pear— 
‘ How brave-—how beautiful’ we fee him ftand | 
How nobly eloquent he lifts his hand, 
And feems to fay, his eye whilft lightning fills, 
‘© Bebcld young Norval of the Grampian Hills I" 


‘¢ +Above, how fad the contrait! for behold 

Great Milton blind, and defolate and old, 

Yet proud his mien, tho’ forrowful his lot, 

As if he ftill difdain’d to ** bate a jot’’ ft 

Of heart or hope: ** His looks on heav’n are fix’d, 
With whofe fad fhade an holy light is mix’d,” 
Whilft meek affection (his dark lyre unftrung) 
Catches the flowing mufic from his tongue. 


‘¢ § Huth, hufh—a beauteous boy there fleeping lies, 
His pipe and drum forgot, and clos’d his eyes. , 
A little turn, and mark how fair below ||, 

The fmiling looks of female beauty glow ; 

How clear a ftrife of light and fhade is fpread ! 
‘The face how touch’d with Nature’s lovelieft red ! 
The eye, how eloquent, and yet mof meek ! 

‘The glow fubdued, yet mantling on thy cheek ! 
Mulgrave! I mark, alone, thy beauteous face, 
But all is nature, harmony, and grace!"’ P. 14. 


The fatirical parts are equally fpirited ; and there are alfo fome 
humourous touches in the notes. On the whole it is an effort of 


real genius, on a topic which mit inevitably lofe its chief in. 


tereft in a few weeks. 





* «© QOpie’s inimitable picture of Young Rofcius.’’ 

+ ** Milton dittating ‘* Paradife Loft ;’’ not fpecified, fo much 
on account of its merit, as its poetical contraft.’’ 

t ‘* See his fublime Sonnet to Skinner,’’ 

§ “* A moft beautiful Picture by Owen of a Sleeping Boy.”” 

| “© Lady Mulgrave, No, 21,’" 
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Art.15. Human Life, a Poem, in five Parts, 12m0. 6s, 
Cadell and Davies. 1806. 


The plan of this little Poem is not bad. It is a view of hu. 
mari life in all its ftages; an interefting fubject, atluredly ; but 
the execution does not rife above mediocrity. The author does 
not contrive to make the reader feel an intereft in the fubject ; and 
though we cannot produce very bad paflages from it, very fine 
ones are no lefs difficult to be found. After turning the pages 
again and again, to decide the preference, we are inclined to think 
the following ftanzas fome of the beft in the poem. 


‘* On Man now Henry turns his prying fight, 
On /ocial man, on means that civilize ; 

And faw, emerging from a long dark night 

At laft, the great ComMERCIAL world arife. 


“© Power, fplendour, opulence, while yet he ftood 
And eyed the ftores from every part convey’d, 
Now feem’d in fhips imported on the flood, 

Now o’er the fields in gay profufion fpread, 


‘ The fea, with fleets from foreign climes, that bore 
The wealth of nations to their diftant home ; 

The land, with cities rifing on the fhore, 
With many a fplendent arch, and fumptuous dome ; 


The cultured plains, with pendent woods embrown’d, 
Fair fmiling law ns, aud opening walks between ;° 
The garden, flowering on enchanted ground, 
Here waved in fhades, there bright in vivid green, 


** Thefe, Commerce, are thy gifts! A race refined 
By arts, and ruled by juft impartial laws ; 
Powerful, and rich; with one confenting mind, 

All look to thee as to the fovereign caufe!’’ P. 98. 


Yet thefe are nothing extraordinary ; and if we confider them 
in union with what precedes and follows, we cannot fay that 
they are either introduced with peculiar felicity of conne¢tion ; 
or that they lead very happily to what follows, 

The author profefles to be * folicitous to throw his mite into 
the fcale of virtue,’’ and fo far his undertaking is laudable ; but 
he might perhaps have devifed fome better means of ferving the 
fame caufe, 


Arr. 16. Vaccizia, on the Triumph of Beauty, to. 15. 6d. 
Ofell. 1806. 


This is very well intended, but not remarkably worth com- 
mendation as a poetical compofition, The laf lines are the 
bef. P. 17. 

“ Ye 
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«¢ Ye noble band, protectors of the fair, 

Honour’d and aided by the Royar Heir,* 

Purfue your efforts, nor forfake your end ; 

The caufe is great, and muft the world befriend. 

Yours is no common, yours no trivial cafe, 

DIsfASE PREVENTING, AND PRESERVING FACEE 

Then how important is your ardent tafk— : 

Inguire of Fathers, and of Mothers afk ! 

Appeal to parents, for ’tis they muft feel, 

And their decifien will approve your zeal ; 

Your zeal united muft infure fuccefs, 

And the Old Syftem caufe no more diftrefs ; 

But Vaccination o’er each kingdom fpread, 

And keep infection from the decent bed : 

Applauding uations will record your fame, 

Anp BEAUTY TRIUMPH IN 4 JENNER’S NAME. 
Wercefter, Nov. 2, 1805. 4.P.% 


Art.17. The Caufes of the French Revolution; and the Science 
of governing an Empire: An Epic and Philofophical Poem. by 
George Sanon, 8vO. 134 pp. (15s. in Boards!) Highley. 
1806. 


«¢ But I have read your poem through ! 
And what d’ye think of me?’’ 


was the conclufion of an epigram, which we recollect having read, 
addreffed to the author of ** The Triumphs of Temper.’’ With 
far more juftice might it be applied to the work before us ; which, 
if it inculcated no other virtue, has given us a practical leffon of 
patience, which we fhall not foon forget. Why the author has 
nick-named it an Epic Poem we cannot difcover, unlefs he meant 
to imitate the derivation of Lucus, a non lucendo; fince there is 
no ftory, nor any thing that can be called an afion, contained 
in it; nor indeed have we obferved any pvflage that explains the 
caufes of the French revolution. His hero (whom he calls Anfric) 
is accofted by fome goddefs or allegorical perfonage: (who or 
what fhe is, we are not told) fhe leads him through various pic- 
turefque fcenes, (indittinttly, but fometimes noc unpoetically 
defcribed) and entertains him with leGures on morality, the max. 
ims of which are fo trite, and the language fo profaic, that the 
ppl who could liften to and retain one half of them, muft have 


r greater docility than tafte. The metre feems intended for. 


blank verfe ; but a great proportion of the lines are not ver/es, 
and the language frequently is not Englifh. The defcriptive 
paflages are, as we intimated, far more tolerable than the moral 
or philofophical, and led us at firft to expe¢t a poetical, if not a 
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philofophic al work: but we were foon miferably difappoin ted, 
Yet this writer, in his pretace, announces himfelf as rivallin ig, by 
his improvements in the ** ference of the human mind” and the 
“< ce,’’ the difcoveries of Newton in the natural world. 
But it is, perhaps, ufelefs to criticize that which will not be read. 
Should the author (who certainly does not ftand ill with himfelf} 
object to our opinion, we Know not to whom he could appeal, 

We will therefore extract, as a fpecimen, a paflage which he him. 

felf cites, with approbatiar 1, and which is certainly as free from 
fiults as moit in the poem. 


*¢ Unhbounded Liberty would crufh a ftate ; 
Reduce fociety to favage life ; 

And ts the ¢ greateft foe of man! ’Tis this, 
When ander no reftriétions of the laws, 

That makes’ the favage dreadful ; that incites 
The victous defpot to the horrid crimes 
Which fill a nation with difeafe and want ; 
That caus’d the foctal re to be made. 
Confider then thyfelf, O man, to be 
Not cbfolutely tree, becaufe the laws 
Prohibit, for the public good, twelve deeds ; 
Not quite depriv’d of liberty, becaufe 
Fach man may choofg his own religious faith, 
And prattife all the virtues in the foul ; 

Not wretched chat thy will is thus pre fcrib’d d, 

But happy if the glare Is compact | ro - 

To be reitrain’d in what is hu rtful ; ec 

‘Yo do whatever tends to general ties 

The object of fociety : a government 

in due proportion as it gains this end, 

Is excellent ; and as it lofes, bad.”’° P. 106. 


Ir is but jult to Rise that the morality in this work is (with 
the exception of a pail age inp. §4, which feems to recommend 
duelling) unol seston dle, or at leaft harmlefs, which is fome 


merit in a writer who is enamoured of Voltaire and Rouffeau ; 
the latter of whom he deems little lefs than divine. 


Art. 18. Califa, or a Pidure of Modern Life. A Poem, iu 
Three Parts. Ry Luke Booker, LL.D. 4to. 28, Gd. But. 


ton. 1805. 


Caliila is not alrogether unworthy of pratfe, but it is written 
In an awkward fort ot metre, and cannot claim much originality 
et concepiion. ‘The following is a {pecimen, 

4* Lo, on its flowering banks, what myriads ftray, 
And lo, how many fpread the untetor 'd fail 
See how they quit the fhore, elate and ¢: 
Vheir ftreamers idly foating in the mg : 
But mark, O Youth, what iatal tterms affail, 


Mark, 
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Mark, and forbear to truit the treacherous wave, 
Well will the Mufe have fung, if fhe one votary fave.’’ 


It muft be obferved that the morality of this piece is unexcep. 
tionably good. 
Anat. i. Sexfbility, evith other Pocm:. By Fobu. Robinjom 
remo. as. 6d. Cadeil and Davies. 1806, 
fe compofitions are diftinguithed by a certain eafe and fim. 
piicity, but with regard to poetical conception and expreilion, 
eannot be clafled above mediocrity. We givea fpecimen. 


THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


<¢ Fair modeft flower that fhun’ft parade, 
W hofe fweets all other fweets excel, 

Oft have I fought thee in the fhade, 
And watch'd thy flowly opening bell. 


In life’s fair morn, when I was bleft, 
And fighed, likeothers, to be gay, 

Pale fiower, I plac’d thee at my breatt, 
And threw the blufhing rofe away. 


Yet ’twas not hatred thae did guide 
My infant choice, and moved my fcorn, 
Methought the rofe feemed fwoln with pride, 
Whilit thou wert drooping and forlorn, 


May Pity ever thus prevail, 
And foftly all my foul incline 
To liiten to the plaintive tale, 
And make the caufe of forrow mine. 


And when I fee Misfortune fhrink 
’Neath cruel Pride’s farcaftic rail, 

i'll raife iss drooping head and think 
On thee, fweet Lily of the Vale.’ 


DRAMATIC, 


Aat.2o. The Sultana, or the Fealous Queen. ATragedy.~ By 
William Gardiner. 8vo. 26. Od. Longman. 1806. ° 


The author very modeftly tells us in his preface, that he does 
not prefume to match his harp with Amphion, or with that ot 
Orpheus, and will be quite fatisfied if his ‘‘ lyre can quiver the 
luftrous rofe on Beauty’s cheek, and throb with pleafure the dulcet 
bofom of humanity.’’ 

Let him be fhaved and take hellebore, 


NOVELS. 
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NOVELS. 


Arr.21. The Laf Man; or Omegarus and Syderia, a Romance 
in Futurity. 2 Vols. 7s. Dutton. 1806. 


If any readers of our Review fhould be much addiéted to the 
reading of romances, and fhould be alfo mott pleafed with thofe 
which are moft extravagantly wild and eccentric, we recommend 
thefe volumes to a very fefpectable piace in their brary : but if 
the fame readers fhould be hoftile to licentioufnefs and profanenefs, 
and fhould think that tranflations (as this feems to be) of one of 
the vileft books imported from the Continent, ought to be con. 
figned to fome other confpicuous place—we recommend the fire, 


TRAVELS. 


Arr. 22. The Belgian Taveller, or a Tour through Hel- 
land, France, and Switzerland, during the Years 1804 and 
1805; in a Series of Letters from a Nobleman to a Minifier of 
State. Edited by the Author of the Revolutionary Piutarch, Se, 
4Vols. 12mo. 158s. Egerton. 1806. 


This, it feems, is one of the works, for the fale of which the 
unfortunate Palm, the bookfeller, was, by a moft tyrannical a& 
of arbitrary defpotifm, arrefted in the Free State of Nuremberg, 
hurried before a Military Tribunal, and fentenced to be fhot. 
If half the a¢ts of atrocity pourtrayed in this lively narrative be 
true, and we {ce vo reafon to queftion the authenticity of any, it 
cannot excite furprife that the editor and publifher of fuch a work 
fhould provoke the perfecution of the tyrant. It is a warning 
voice, however, which fpeaks, loudly to thofe who are yet out of 
the reach of the aggrefior, to unite, with cordiality, in vindica- 
tion of their liberties, and refiftance to the inordinate ambition 
of Buonaparte and his hordes. It is a noble monument of the ge- 
nerofity of our countrymen, that at this moment a fubfcription 
is raifing for the benefit of the widow and children of the above. 
mentioned unfortunate Palm; and it is a delightful confolation 
to fee, that while all Europe crouches under the oppreffor’s feet, 
his fcattered and terrified fhips fly in all direétions and every quar- 
ter of the world, from the proud-banners of the Britith Navy. 


‘POLITICS. 


Art. 23. A Dialogue debeneen Buonaparte and Talleyrand, o® 


the Subje@® of Peace with England. 12mo. 24 pp. 6s 
Hatchard. 1806. 


The fubftance of this little traé&t may be feen in the Revolu- 
tionary Plutarch, where the fentiments of Talleyrand on peace, as 
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the beft mode of fubjugating England, are given at large. Thefe 
fentiments are here thrown into a dialogue between that wi 
ftatefman and his ambitious mafter ; and it may be very ufeful to 
circulate in fo cheap a form, opinions which feem to have but too 
much truth in them: and again{t the operation of which it is fo 
important for us to be put upon our guard. Unhappily, there are 
dangers on all fides, through which he only who governs all na~ 
tions can fafely conduct us. 


LAW. 


Ant. 24. Evidence taken at Port of Spain, Iland of Trinidad, iz 
the Cafe of Lonifa Calderon, ander a Mandames iffued by the 
Court of King’s Bench, and dir>Ged to the Lieutenant Governer: 
avith a Letter addreffed ta Sir Samuel Hood,’ K. B. late one of 
the Commiffioners for the Government of that Colony. By Col. 
Thomas Pi&on, late Governor and Captain General of the 
Ifand. 8v0. 139 pp. 28. Budd. 1806. 


Art. 25. An Addrefs to the Britifo Public, on the Cafe of Bri- 
dier General Piéton, late Governor and Captain General f 
the land of Trinidad: with Obfervations on the Condu& of 
William Rullarton, Efg. F.R.S. and the Right Hon. Fobn 
Sullivan, By Lieut. Col. Edward Alured Draper, of the Third 
Regiment of Foot Guards, formerly Military Secretary to the late 
General Grinfield, in the Weft Indies. 8vo. 282 pp. 25 
Budd. 2806. 


We have, on the occafion of noticing two former publica. 
fions*, declined entering into the merits of this acrimonious 
controverfy ; which, though a trial has taken place, does not yet 
appear to have received a final adjudication, The fame reafon 
which then influenced our conduct, fubfifts in its full force. Te 
is not, we conceive, the province of critics to decide on queftions 
affecting the character of individuals, which are fubmitted to @ 
Court of Juftice. We thall therefore only ftate, that the firft of 
the above pamphlets contains the evidence taken at Trinidad, 
with a view to the trial of General Picton, which afterwards 
took place in the Court of King’s Bench, for an alledged cruelty 
in the execution of his office of Governor of that Ifland; to 
which is prefixed a fpirited and well-written Letter from the 
General to Sir Samuel Hood, one of his late colleagues in the 
government, remarking on the accufation againft him, and the 
unjuftifiable means adopted to injure his character. The * Ad, 
drefs to the Britifh Public,’’ by Colonel Draper, befides 
ftating the evidence, contains an elaborate, and, in many parts, 
eloquent defence of his friend, General Picton, with many 
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fevere remarks on the condact of his accufer, and the witneffes 
prodaced to fupport the accufation. On the point of law, upon 
which the cafe principally hinges, (fo far at leaf as it is cogni. 
zable by a Court of Juftice) his arguments appear well worthy of 
confideration: but fome of his reprefentations are exaggerated, 
and, in noticing the conduct of individuals, (fuppofed to be hof. 
tile to General Pitton) his zeal, though doubtiefs arifing from a 
laudable motive, has hurried him into an intemperance of Jan. 
guage, which we cannot but difapprove ; more ctpecially in his 
attack on a very refpeCtable character, Mr. Sullivan. But as this 
condu&t has, if we miftake not, produced another criminal pro. 
fecution, we forbear from any further remarks. 
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Art. 26. Reports of Cafes argued and determined in the High 
Court of Chancery. Collected by John Dickens, Ef. late Se. 
nior Regifier of that Court. Revifed by Fobn Wyatt, of the 
Inner Temple, Efg. Barrifier at Law. 2 Vols. Cr. 8yvo., 
11, 8s. Butterworth, London; Cook, Dublin. 


The editor ftates in his preface, that thefe Reports ate taken 
from the MSS. of Mr. Dickens, written in his own hand, and 
although without attention to arrangement, yet with a view to 
publication. He obferves, that he has not aflumed the liberty of 
expunging any cafes which the Reporter thought worthy of pre. 
fervation. His object has been to reduce them into chronological 
order, and to add marginal references to fuch other books as re- 

rt the feveral cafes. He has alfo prefixed a table of their names, 
and fubjoined an index (as he defcribes it) on the model of the 
“* Digefled Index in Chancery.’? We are enabled, without mach 
difficulty, to guefs the book which is thus alluded to. But as its 
title is much more corre¢t and deferiptive, we were furprifed at a 
mifnomer as flovenly and carelefs. But Mr. Wyatt, although a 
found lawyer, does not appear to have fuccefsfully cultivated the 
graces of his mother tongue. There are many fpecimens in his 
fhort preface, which leave it fomething lefs than dubious, whether 


> 
he has paid due attention to the common rules of grammar, or 
the ufual modes of expreffion. 

His preface, however, is evidently his own ; but he comme- 
morates the affiitance which he has received from a learned friend 
of his, a Mr Toler, in the body of the work, and gravely pro- 
claims the faét as a debt due ** to common juftice.”” The fhare, 
which this gentleman is to boaft of in this literary partnerffip, is 
ftill a fecret, fo that this debt of juftice remains not altogether 
fatisied. Indeed if we had not been told otherwife, it would 
not have appeared to us that the fcales of juftice muft have loft 
their equipoife, if this circumftance had efcaped a public difclo- 
fure, and the gentleman had been left to enjoy the fnug and re- 
tired approbation of his private friends. Much applaufe cannot 
le ferioufly claimed from an effort at a chronological arrange- 

ment ; 
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ment ; and if that is taken away, the only reputation, which re.< 
mains for the learned pair to parcel out between them, confifts of 
an index accurately executed. Without recurring to Chaucer or 
Pope, we may venture to affert, that thefe poets fare affigned no 
niche in their temples of fame to concentrate the memory of an 
index maker. But perhaps that facred edifice has.its cellars and 
catacombs as well as more noble and fpacious chambers, a kind 
of farcophagus nooks, in which dead authors may reft encrufted 
and embalmed, as well as lofty halls, where ever-living genius 
courts the examination of pofterity, and receives the admiration 
of mankind. 

But to turn from thefe editors to the work. The cafes relate 
principally to the practice of the court, and are generally reported 
with great concifenefs. Mr. Dickens, from his official fituation 
and knowledge, was enabled to take notes with accuracy, and 
to felect fuch decifions as would be moft ferviceable to the pro. 
feffion, Some of them are not reported by Mr. D., but were fe. 
lected by him from other fources, They will be found at the 
beginning of the firft volume. 
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MEDICINE. 


Arr. 27. Letters to Dr. Rowley, on his late Pamphlet, entitled 
Cow-Pox Inoculation wo Secarity againft the Small-Pox Infer- 
tion. By Aculeus. 8vo. 60 pp. Price 1s. 6d. H,. D. Sy- 
monds, Paternofter-row. 18065. | , 


Mr. Birch has complained, though we believe he had little 
ground for his complaint, that the prefs had been fhut againft the 
antivaccinifts. We with we had influence fufficient to induce the 
gentlemen on both fides to reftrain their ardour for writing, and 
if they cannot agree on the terms of a peace, to admit of a truce, 
if it were only for a few months, to allow themfelves to cool a 
little, that they may be enabled to look at the object of conten. 
tion without paffion. 

The queftion on which they are at iffue is, whether the cow. 
pox affords a complete fecurity againft ‘the infection of the fmall. 
pox.” It is in vain to attempt to anfwer this queftion by wit, 
and raillery, or even by argument. It can only be decided by 
experiments, and the more numerous the experiments, the fooner 
and the more certainly the queftion will be decided. Thofe gentle. 
men, therefore, who think that the cow-pox does fot pie the pro- 
mifed fecurity, aé& inconfiftently, when they labour fo ftrenuoufly 
to prejudice the people againft the practice, as it is doing all in 
their power to prevent the matter from being brought to the only 
tet, by which it can be determined. Let the vaccinifts, on the 
other hand, be careful that they ufe only the genuine cow-pox 
fluid for inoculation, and that it be taken from healthy, and 
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found fubjeSts, who are not affected with fcrofula, or any com. 

laint that may be likely to be transferred to their patients ; and 
Cefore they difmifs their patients, be affured they have had the 
cow-pox, if it be practicable to get fuch information. But this 
we know to be extremely difficult to be done among the lower, 
and moft numerous clafs of people, as they will feldom attend fuf. 
ficiently often to enable the vaccinators to fatisfy chemfelves com. 
pletely on that fubje¢t. It is probable this may have afforded to 
the anci-vaccinifts the greateft number of their cafes, where the 
cow-pox is fuppofed to have failed in fecuring the parties from 
the fmall-pox. Againft fuch accidents, we are afraid, no 
vifion can be made; but as the enemy are upon the watch; the 
vaecinators muft ufe all the precautions they can. 

In the anonymous pamphlet before us, which gave birth to 
thefe reflections, the author has attempted, and not unfuccefsfully 
perhaps, to repel the farcafms of the late Dr. Rowley againt 
the cow-pox, with much humour, and no lefs afperity. He alfo 
examines the Dottor’s pretenfions to learning and genius, but 
With them we have nothing to do in this place; and as there 
are no obfervations here on the fubject, but what have been fre- 
quently urged by other writers, and as the perfon to whom the 
letters are addreffed, is now dead, we fhall decline entering into 
any examination of them, only obferving, that the writer appears 
to be welk qualified for the tak he has undertaken. 


Art. 28. An Encyclopaedia of Surgery, Medicine, Mid-wifery, 
Phyfiology, Pathology, Anatomy, Chemiftry, Fc. To whith is 
added, an abridged Tranflation of Cullen’s Nofology. By Fobm 
James Watt, Surgeon. 12mo. 8s. Highley. 1806. 


“< The want of a concife, yet accurate medical dictionary, has 
Jong,’’ the editor fays, ‘‘ been acknowledged. No work of 
that kind has yet prefented to the pupil, a brief yet fufficient 
view of the fymptoms and cure of difeafes.’’ ‘This deficit is in. 
tended, we ume, to be fupplied by the volume before us; 
and although we may not, perhaps, agree with the editor, that 
fuch a work was wanted, which the number of dictionaries, com- 
pendiums, and vade mecums lately publifhed, feem to difprove, 
yet if he had made any confiderable improvement, either by the 
addition of new and valuable materials, or by better arranging 
thofe ufed in fimilar compilations, and if thefe improvements had 
been obtained, “ not,’’ as he promifes, preface, p. 1, ‘ by the 
exclufion of valuable information, but (olely by the omiffion of 
numerous unimportant points, fuch as references to the ancients, 
&c.'’ we thould, with pleafure, have recommended the Medical 
Encyclopedia to ftudents and young practitioners in. the aft. 
But a very flight exaininatign will be fufficient to fhow, that in- 
ftead of oaone on former compilations, the editor has.omitted 
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that he even falls thort of them in the accounts and defcriptions 
of difeafes, parts in which we 7% expect he had excelled. 
Indeed the work is put together in fo extremely carelefs a man. 
ner, that midwifery, one of the fubjeéts enumerated in the title 
page, is entirely omitted, fo that we neither fee the terms mid- 
wifery, labour, child-birth, nor many others relating to the 
art. ‘© The forceps he calls an inftrument to extract extraneous 
bodies, which may be driven into any of the foft parts of the 
body.’’ But they are ufed ona thoufand other occafions: to ex 
trict fplinters of bones, or ftones from the bladder, which were 
ro: driven in, but generated there ; and the midwifery forceps ta 
extract the foetus from the uterus, ‘* The foetus he calls fimply 
the young while in the uterus.’’ Hooper enumerates the pecu- 
liarities of the foetus, as the thymus gland, foramen ovale, &c. 
In the Encyclopedia we have the Spanifh fly thus loofely de- 
fcribded ; 

‘¢ Cantharides, Spanith flies, poflefling extraordinary ftimulant, 
corrofive, and other virtues.’’ In Hooper's dittionary the de. 
fcription of them is more minute. 

“© Cantharides (Cantharis, idis, pl. Cantharides, um; from 
xarOapos, abeetle, to whofe tribe it belongs), Spanifh flies, Meloé 
veficatorius of Linnzus. The importance of thefe flies, by their 
ftimulant, corrofive, and epifpaftic qualities, in the prattice of 
phyfic, is very confiderable ; indeed fo much fo as to induce many 
to confider them as the moft powerful medicine in the Materia 
Medica, When applied to the fkin, in the form of a plafter, it 
foon raifes a blifter hall of ferous matter, and thus relieves inflam. 
matory difeafes, The tincture of thefe flies is of great utility in 
feveral cutaneous difeafes, rheumatic affeétions, &c. but it fhould 
be ufed with caution.’’ Hooper conitantly, as in the above in- 
ftance, gives the derivations of the terms, and full defcriptions 
of the articles ufed in medicine. This, with much other neceflary 
information, are in vain looked for in the prefent Encyclopaedia, 
which muft be mach improved before it can be put in competition 
with the compendiums already in ufe. 


DIVINITY: 


Art. 29. Elementary Evidences of the Truth of Chrifiamity, in 
a Series of Eafter Catechijms, on the Refurre@ion and other Mi- 
racle: of Chrift, on Prophecy, and on Chrift’s Teftimony of himfelf. 
By the Right Reverend Thomas Burges, D.D. Bifhop of St. Da- 
wid’s, 12m0. 264 pp. 35. Rivingtons, &c. 1806. 


‘Thefe Elementary Evidences are not now for the firft time pubs 
hifhtd, but fir edileéted in the prefent form. We have 7 
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feen and noticed them under the title of Eafter Catechifms*. They 
are of the moft ufeful and inftructive kind, and are well calculated 
to perform the fervices which the learned and pious Bifhop hopes 
to render by them. 


** 4. To produce a conviction of the truth of Chriftianity, 
from the evidence of Scripture, and efpecially from Chrift’s tefti- 
mony of himfelf. 

‘« 2. To promote the fludy of the Scriptures, by authenticat. 
ing the evidences by numerous and minute citation ; and 

*€ 9. To bring that ftudy toa further practical ufe, by draw. 
ing from our Saviour’s example and injun¢tions; and from the 
faith and conduét of the firft believers in Chrift, fuch illuftrations 
and rules of faith and duty, as may tend effentially to form the 
character and temper of a Chriftian.”’ 


We are delighted to contribute, by any means in our power, to 
the celebrity and circulation of fo valuable a work. 


Art. 30. The Unity of the Chriftian Body flated. A Sermon, 
preached ix Lambeth Chapel, ow the 28th of April, 1805, at the 
Confecration of the Right Reverend Henry Bathurfi, LL. D. Lerd 
Bijhop of Norwich, and publifeed at the Cammand of his Grace 
the Archbifoop of Canterbury. By Richard Proffer, D. D. Pre. 
bendary of Durbam. 4t0. 19 pp. 18. Payne, &c. 1805. 


This preacher undertakes to fhow that the unity of Chriftians 
as one body, under their legitimate head, Jefus Chrift, was the 
grard object of the Chriftian Difpenfation: and he fums up his 
reafoning in the following manner, 


‘© There never has been a period in the whole fucceffion of the 
Chriftian church, in which this exhortation of the Apoftle has not 
been greatly wanted. And if the evangelical principle, fo ftrongly 
uculcated, were but permitted duly to actuate the Chriftian body 
of this land ; would unity of affection then feem irreconcileable 
with fome divertities of religious opinions ? would fmall excep- 
tions, cither to the internal government or the difcipline of our 
religious eftablifhment, be fondly magnified into reafons for 
breaking focial communion; and even for affuming a pofture of 
hoftility againit our national church ? would the very minifters of 
its Own appointment take occafion, from tenets at the beft ex- 
tremely difputuble, to form diftin& parties, and diffufe animo- 
fities amongft Chriftian brethren ? No; it would then be felt 
how much of wifdom and Chriftian fpirit there is, in recollect. 
ing, that agreement, as to peints of the higheft value and mo- 
ment, affords better reafons for holding together the Chriftian 
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body, than any difagreements, as to matters of external and foi 
mal concern, can ever yield, for tearing it afunder ; it would 
then be felt not only that the authorities of the national church, 
in all their degrees, kinds, and places, are rendered venerable 
by the fanétion they derive from our firft- Fathers in Chrift, and 
from the fucceflive ufage of all Chriitian ages ; but alfo that they 
are fuch more for the fake of the Chriftian body than their own ; 
and that the proper action of them all is indifpenfably needed by 
every fingle power in it, and that of every fingle power by them 
all, Then too would the wifh revive, that the bleilings ef 
Chriftianity might be fpread in genuine purity, without any un~ 

natural mixture with the feeds of enmity, among Chriftians— 
That every effort for its diffufion might proceed in perfect con. 

fiftency with an authorized fyftem in all its parts—That every 

agency in its fervice might be fitly prepared and adjufted to the 

end defigned, and conducted under eftablifhed rule and in regalar 

courfe, without deviating into anomalous innovation, and with. 

out tending in the leaft to raife alienation of f{pirit among mem- 

bers of the Chriftian body.’’ P. 17. 


There is fome want of clearnefs in the difcourfe, and even in 
the paflage we have cited; but the intention of the author to per. 
fuade to unity and Chriftian leve, is worthy of him and of the 
occafion, 


Art. 31. Female Compaffion, illufrated and exemplified in the 
Eftablifhment and Superintendency of a Charitable Inftitution fer 
the Relief of neceffitvus Families in the City of Rochefier, and ad. 
jacent Parifoes; a Sermon preached in the Parifo Church of St. 
Nicholas, Rochefter, on Sunday, 17th Augufi, 1806. By the 
Rev. Charles Moore, M. A. Vicar, 4t0. 21 pp. IS 
Hatchard. 1806. ~ 


The chief part of this difcourfe is occupied in explaining the 
principles and plan of the charity in queftion, which feem, ine 
deed, to be truly laudable. ‘Towards the end the author orig 
upon the exemplary activity of women in their benevolence, 
which he gives inftances from Holy Writ. It is very probable 
that the fermon will, as was intended by the preacher, extend 
the knowledge and increafe the patronage of the focicty. 


Art. 32. A Sermon, preached at Holyrood Church, Southampton, 
ox Sunday, Auguft 10, 1806, on the Duty of Humanity towerd 
the irrational Part of the Creation. By the Rev. Chorlis Sleech 
Hawtrey, A. B. Curate of Holyrood Parifh, Publifbed at the 
Requeft of the Injtitutor of the Annual Sermon on the Subjed?. 8vo. 
zo pp. 1s. Baker, Southampton; Rivingtons, London, 
1806. | 
The inftitutor of this annual fermon (whof> name we do not 

difcover) appears to be animated by a truly Chrftian {pirit' to. 
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wards the brute creation. ‘The preacher feconds his good inten. 
tions, by proving, ‘‘ that the claims of the brute creation to 
kind and sete: treatment, are derived from the diAates of 
reafon, and enforced by the commands of revelation.’? P. 18. 

At p. 16 we find a paflage exaétly agreeing with the remarks 
in our xxvii. vol. p. 440, on a fimilar occafion. We recom. 
mend this fermon, and the fubje& of it, to the notice of parents 
in particular, that they may ‘‘ fow the feeds of Aumanity in the 
early education of their children,’’ 


Art. 33. The Forbidden Tree. A Sermon preached at the Church 
of St. Lawrence, Reading, on Thurfday, Ofober 2, 1804, at 
Archbifhop Laud’s Le&ure, and publifbed at the Regueft of many 
of the Clergy and others, who were prefent. By the Rev. Na- 
thaniel Gilbert, Vicar of Bledlows Bucks. 8vo. 36 pp. 18, 
Hatchard, &c. 18065. 


The principal purpofe of this valuable Sermon, which we have 
faffered to lie unnoticed longer than we intended, is to vindicate 
the literal interpretation of the Sacred Hiftory of the Fall of 
Man, againft the infidels, the Geddefes, and all other deniers or 
allegorizers of Scriptures. ‘This object is purfued with much 
clearnefs of method, and foundnefs of argument. The preacher 
confiders the objeétions of opponents as reducible to thefe fuppo- 
fitions: either that our firft parents ought not to have been put 
under axy teft of obedience ; or, fecondly, that fome better teft 
might be fuggefted; or, laftly, that whether a better can be 
found or no, the particular teft recorded was weak, unreafonable, 
or improper. 

I, The firft argument is eafily difpofed of, fince it cannot be 
conceived that many perfons will ferioufly contend, that God had 
not a right to beitow his bleflings on whatever conditions he 
chofe. 

II. In feeking for a better teft, the author gives fome very 
Mrong reafons, why a moral teft, under the circumftances of our 
firit parents, would wot have been preferable. 

III. He comes, in the third place, to juftify the command ac- 
tually recorded in the Mofaic Hittory, which he does upon thefe 
confiderations :—1, That it was plain, and could not be mifun- 
derftood ; 2. that it was eafy ; 3. that it was not contemptible ; 
4. that it oppofed a falutary check to thofe propenfities by which 
fin was moit likely to affail and enter their hearts; namely, the 
animal appetites, and an inordinate curiofity and defire of know- 
ledge ; 5. (though this feems rather to belong to the fecond head 
of enquiry) that any one moral command, fo particularly en- 
joined, would have feemed to weaken the obligation of all the 
reft ; 6. that a pofitive law was moft fit to keepin view the fu- 
préme authority of the lawgiver; which ought to be the higheft 
toniideration in the mind of a creature towards his yee 
‘ ‘ . ‘ rom 
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From this doctrine, feveral other confiderations of importance 
are alfo deduced. 

We have analyfed the principal part of this fenfible difeoerfe, 
as briefly as poflible, to let our readers fee what they have to 
expect in it. Nor fhould we have felt an inclination to obje& 
to any sentence init, had it not been for a note epon the corclu- 
fion, (p. 35) where the author appears ftudioully to joftify a par. 
ticular mode of preaching; by which, though he does not ufe 
the term, he fcems to mean that pretending to the high dittinétion 
of Evangelical. To this we mutt reply, that if minifters of 
that clafs only inculcate, as he does, that “ there is no condem. 
nation to them that are m Chrift Jefus, who secld wot after the 
fifo, but after the Spirit ;’’—it they pretend to no perfonally 
revealed experiences ;—-if they do not terrify their hearers with 
abfolute and irreverfible decrees, contrary to the gracions and 
univerfal invitations of Chrift; if they do not, evtn in ap. 
pearance, difunite faith and good works, which are, as he re. 
prefents them, infeparable ; no worthy minifter of the church 
will object to their preaching ; except, indeed, they prefume to 
accufe others of not inculcating, what in truth they do inculcate. 
The misfortune is, that the thades of opinions are fo mixed and 
blended in various teachers, at prefent, that when we anfwer one, 
we maft fay what is inapplicable to many others. The prefent 
author, if he belongs at all to the clafs he defends, muft be 
among the moft moderate of it; that is, if he always teaches as 
he does here. 


Art. 34. A Sermon preached in the Parifo Church of St. Paul's, 
Covent Garden, at the Primary Vifitation of the Archdeacon of 
Middlefex, May z0, 1806. By James Cowe, M. A. Vicar of 
Sunbury. 8vo, 26 pp. 1s. Rivingtons. 1806, 


The fentiments of this difcourfe are plain, pious, and praétical. 
They are alfo well faited to the occafion on which they were de. 
livered. ‘There is not, indeed, any peculiar energy in the ex- 
preflion, or novelty in the illuftration of them; but they are fach 
as fhow the principles of a good Chriftian, and the difpofitions of 
a confcientious minifter, 


Art. 35. A Sermon preached at the Parifo Church of Aylfbam, 
Norfolk, on the 5th of December, 1805, being the Day appointed 
for a General Thankjgiving to Almighty God, for the fgnal Vie- 
tory obtained by his Majcfty’s Ships, under the Command of the 
late Lord Vifcount Nelfon, over the Combined Fleets of France 
and Spain. By the Rev. Fobnu Bedingfeld Collyer, 8v0. 
23 pp. is. 6d. Norwich. 1806, 


A very refpectable difcourfe, from which many favourable ex- 


traéts might be made, among which is the following. ‘‘ We 
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muft look to the motives which impel men to war, and to their 
temper in conducting it, in order to form a true jud t of the 
degree of fanétion or prohibition which their undertakings receive 
from religion.’’ . 
What then are the objeéts which we of this country have in 
view in the prefent arduous confli€t ? Nothing lefs than the main, 
tenance of our religion, our liberties, our rights : the prefervation 
of our families, our relations, and all the tender endearments of 
focial life. The fentiment which is engraven on the heart of 
every Briton at this momentous crifis, the language which he 
holds, and which is echoed on foreign fhores from the mouths of 
eur cannon, is this, ** We will furrender to none our national 
freedom and independence ; we value the bleflings of a reformed 
religion, and a free conftitution ; we will protect them, our fa. 
milies and friends, to the very laft extremity ; no ambitious 
motives inflame our minds, no thirft of merege rankles in our 


bofoms, but we will conquer or die in the defence of what we 
hold moft dear.”” P. 8. 


Art. 96. 4 Sermon preached in Scots Church, London Wall, on 
Thurfday, December 5, 1805, being the Day appointed for @ 
General Thank/giving. By Robert Young, D.D. 4to, 24 
pp- 2s. Longman, &c. 1805, 


Nothing very new appears in the thoughts or arrangement of 
this thankfgiving fermon : but feveral — in it are well ex. 
preifed. The picture of the great enemy of Europe is thus drawn, 


¢¢ From the ruins of an ancient monarchy, and from the afhes 
of an infant republic, there has arifen a power, not more gigantic 
in greatnefs, than formidable by its ambition. With a fter, 
yet watchful eye, towards univerfal domination, the tyrant has 
Joft no opportunity, nor left any means untried, to fubjugate the 
nations. Regardlefs of juftice, when in the way of his defign, he 
has trampled without fcruple on the diGates of humanity, and 
violated the laws of honour and of nations. With the moft im- 
placable refentment, and unparalleled {aeeefs, -has he hitherto 
purfued his fanguinary career. ‘ But whem the voice out of the 
Temple of Heaven, from the Throne flvall fay, ‘ it is done,’ then 
that which isdetermimed fhall come*.”’ P. 15, 


We do nor’ think him equally happy, when he compares the 
Emperor of the Gauls to a tiger, and accummlates metaphors. to 
that effect, which are rather difgufting. We*could objet alfo to 
particular expreffions in various parts of this difcourfe ; and can- 
not refrain from telling the author, that srofanity, which he ufes 
in p. 20, is not an Englifh word. ‘There is, however, more to 
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praife, on the whole, than to blame; and the patriotifn of the 
preacher feems to be no lefs vigorous’ than his-piety. 


Art. 37- An Addrefs to Methodifts, aud to all other honeft Cdrif- 
tians, who confcientionfly fecede from the Church of England, 
By the Rev. W. Cockburn, M. A. Fellow of St, Fobn’s Col. 
lege, Cambridge, and Chriftian Advocate in that Univerfity, 
Syo. 24 pp.. 18, 6d. Univerfity Prefs, WHatchard, &c, 
London, 18¢e5. . 


Nothing can be more truly creditable to its author than this 
addrefs. It is clear and argumentative, yet of a truly Chriftian 
fpirit. It admonifhes, but reviles not; and, by an able mode of 
confideration, throws light on feveral fubjects. The author 
ftates the evils arifing from the difunion of Chriftians, and con. 
tends, that it cannot be neceffery for any perfon to fecede from 
the Church of England, uniefs the can be proved to impofe any 
Jfinful terms of communion ; and refers to Mr. Cobboid’s argu. 
‘ments againft Dr. Gill on this fabject. But the three principal 
points on which he dwells, as the chief caufes of feceflion, are 
our church government, our preferibed forms of prayer, and our 
difallowance of lay-preaching. Under the firft head, he urges 
with great force and clearnefs, the arguments for the apottolical 
origin of Bifhops. But the part which appears to us the moft 
original, is that in which he reafons againft extemporancous preach. 
ing, alledging, that it tends to nuflead the people into a falfe 
idea of the preacher’s infpiration. 


« | have pointed out my objections to extemporaneous prayer 


I now enter my proteft -againft all extempordneous preach. 
ing. Many indeed-of out own communion, and all of yours, 
adopt this cuftom; but I humbly conceive that it muft be wrong, 
becaufe it is deceitful. We know by experience, that the com. 
mon people, the major part of every congregation, confider the 
power of preaching without any written aflittance to be an efpe- 
cial gift from God. ‘This opinion of theirs is abfurd; but {iil 
it is their opinion. You know and are convinced, my chriftiin 
brethren, who preach extempore, that thefe people follow you, 
and attend to yoa, becaufe they fuppof this talent to bea plain 
proof of God’s Spirit refiding m you, and {peaking from our 
mouth.—‘* Surely, Mr. ..... mutt be right,*” fad a coantry- 
man to a friend of ming; ‘‘he muft fpeak the true Gofpel of 
Jefus Chrift ; for he preached two hours. without looking at a 
book or a paper.”’—This is not the fentiment of one poor ig. 
norant man, but of ‘the very great majority of thofe who are {fo 
fond of hearing unwritten fermons. Uniefs, then, you ake 
pains to convince them that your fluency of fpeech is the cor 
quence only of human exertion, (which yourfelves mult know” > 
be the fact) you acquire a fpiritual dominion over them by de. 
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ceit; you allow them to accept your opinions, your human, faf_ 
lible opinions, as the fure and unetring dictates of God’s holy 
Spirit.—Beware, my brethren, [eft you fin again that holy 
Spirit ! 

7 Many pious and good men who adopt this cuftom wilt fmile, 
perhaps, at the ftrength of this expreffion: they will fay, thae 
they ‘* do not affume to themfelves any miraculous power, any 
divine gift of utterance fuperior to what is given to man.’’ It 
is true they probably do not affume it; but they know, and are 
convinced, that others believe them to poflefs it, and therefore 
fotlow chem, and carefs them, and almoit worfhip them as gods. 
Are they fedulous and anxious, like St. Paul, to cry out, ‘I 
alfoam but a man*.” Unlefs they do, unlefs they frequently and 
unequivocaliy explain to their audience that they have acquired 
the power of extemporaneous fpeaking by praétice and attention, 
in fhort, by human means; unlefs, I fay, they explain this care. 
fully to their followers, they deceive, and they know that they 
deceive. 

* There are, I fear, fome few filly men who really believe that 
they are infpired, and that they have acquired a fluency of 
atterance by the miraculous affiftance of the Holy Spirit. Thoogh 
thefe men may be in grofs and dangerous essor, though they 
may deceive themfelves and others, yet they cannot be charged 
with difhonefty. I addrefs myfelf, however, to the rational and 
thoughtful paftors of the diffenters, who know well, that with 
much diligence and labour they have acquired their power of 
public fpeaking ; who know, that even now they. can fcarcely 
pretend to equal the fluency and accuracy of a Pitt er a De- 
mofthenes; who know, in fhort, and allow, that they are nat 
gifted by God with any ck epee gift. If then, I repeat, 
uch a man induces or allows his audience to believe that he is fo 
gifted, he deceives, and he knows that be deceives. It is in vain 

e urges that he intends not to produce any fuch an effect. If he 
knows that fuch an action will produce fuch an effect, by doing 
that ation he ixtexds to produce that effect. Thofe, therefore, 
who know that by their cuftom of extemporaneous preaching 
they will induce others to believe them infpired by the Spirit of 
God, commit a fin of no common magnitude.’”’ P. 15. 

There is much more in this fmall tract which well deferves at- 
tention. 


Art. 38. Obfervations on the Plan for Training the People to 
the Ufe of Arms, with Reference to the Subje& of Sunday Dril- 
ling. By Thomas Gifoorne, M. A. 8vo. 20 pp. Price 15 
Cadell and Davies. 1806. 


Truly worthy of its valuable author is the tract at prefent before 
us. It contains no rant, no fanaticifm, no Warnerian denial of 
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the lawfulnefs of felf-defence, or of the meafures neveffary to that 
end. All is temperate, rational, and important: refpeétful to the 
legiflature, and only urgent on points of real moment to fociety 
and to religion, ‘* The juftifiablenefs and the propriety of em. 
ploying the Sabbath for military purpofes,’’ fays Mr. Gifborne, 
‘‘ when fuch an employment of that day is required by over- 
ruling neceflity, I unequivocally acknowledge.’’ The unlaw- 
fulnets, and ‘he pernicious confequences of fo employing it; with. 
out that neceflity, are the points for which he contends ; and he 
fhows, with the utmoit clearnefs, that under the new regulations, 
fuch a neceffity could not cxift. 

The traét was publifhed when the new regulations were yet 
before Parliament, and ta thofe has its chief reference ; but it 
can never be obfolete, fo long as it fliall be Jeft to the choice 
of confcientious men, whether they fhall, without neceflity, em- 

loy the Chriftian Sabbath to fecular purpofes, The negative is 
fie completely eftablifhed. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Art. 39. Colonel Thornton’s Tranfa@ions and Negociations with 
Robert Chriftie Burton, Efq, legally, morally, and liberally con- 
fidered, 8v0o. 144pp. 28.6d. Goddard. 1806. 


A ftrong cafe is here made out for the Colonel. But, what. 
ever degree of attention this affair may have excited in what 1s 
commonly called the fa/bionable world, we much doubt whether 
the public in general will think half a crown well fpent in pur- 
chafing, and an hour and a half in perufing this collection of evi- 
dence, concerning the fair fale of horfes, dogs, pictures, and 
claret, and the difcarding of a kept miftrefs. 


Art. 40. Summary Account of the Viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres, or 
La Plata, including its Geographical Pofition, Climate, A/ped of 
the Country, Natural Produions, Commerce, ‘Government, and 
State of Society and Manners, extraéed from the beft Authori- 
ties, 8vo. .28.6d. Dulau. 1806. 


It might be expefted, that many fuch publications as the pre. 
fent would appear, when Buenos Ayres is fo much the fubject of 
converfation and curiofity. There is no objection to the mode 
of this, which appears to be compiled with fufficient care. A 
light map would have made it more acceptable. 


Art. 41. The French Anas, 3 Vols. 12mo. 158, Philips. 
, 1805. 


The French Anas abound with fo much interefting and amufing 
matter, that a judicious compilation from them cannot fail of 
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being génerally acceptable. The prefent is a very entertaining 
publication, and the editor appears to have performed his office 
of tranflator and compiier, with ftrong claims to praife. A 
fhort tketch of the life and writings of each author is prefixed to 
the fpecimen of his works, and it may be affirmed, without re. 
ferve, that whoever gives this felection a place in his library, 
may at all times be fecure of {pending an hour with profit and 
with pleafure. A fimilar work was publifhed fome time ago, in 
two volumes. 
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DIVINITY. 


The Fall of eminent Men, in critical Periods, a National 
Calamity. A Sermon, preached at the Gravel Pit Meeting, 
Hackney, on Sunday, Sept. 21, 1806, on occafion of the recent 


Death of the Right Hon. C. J. Fox. By Robert Afpland. 1s. 


A few Notes on a Letter to the Archbifhops and Bithops of 
the Church of England, and on a Charge recently delivered by 
the Archdeacon of Sarum, relative to Jofeph Lancaiter’s Plan for 
the Education of the lower Orders of the Community. By Ec. 
cletus. 1s, 6d. 


Trial of Anti-Chrift, otherwife the Manof Sin, . By a Friend 
of St. Peter. 2s, 6d. 


The Englifh Liturgy a “ Form of found Words.’’ A Ser. 
mon, delivered in the Parith Churches of St. Bene’t, Gracechurch, 
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George Gafkin, D. D. ts. 


Additions in the fecond Edition of the ‘ Order for the Vifi. 
tation of the Sick, from the Book of Common Prayer,’’ &c. 
containing fome Obfervations and Vifits, relative to the admi- 
niftering of the Lord’s Supper to the Sick Perfon. Printed fepa- 
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firt Edition, 6d. 
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George Enfor, Efg. 2 Vols. 8vo. 18s. 

Tranfactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. Firft Part 
of Vol. Vi. 4to. Qs. 


An Introdaétion to the Study of Moral Evidence, or of that 
Species of Reafoning which relates to Matters of Fatt and Prae- 
tice 5 
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tice; with an Appendix on debating for Victory and. not for 
Yroth. By James Edward Gambier, M. A. Rector of Langley, 
Kent. BS. 6d. : 


HISTORY, - 


A German Tranflation of Hume’s Hiftory of England. By 
Gerhard Timeus, Captain and Brigade Major in his Britannic 
Majefty’s German Legion, Vol. L. ras. 


LAW. 


The Trial of Henry Lord Vifcount Melville, before the Houfe 
of Peers, in Weftmintter Hall, in full Parliament. Containing 
the Evidence and all the Arguments, verbatim. Taken in Short 
Hand by Jofeph and W. B. Gurney. Publifhed by Order of the 
Houfe of Peers. Folio, 1h. ars, 6d. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Recolleétions of the Life of the Right Hon. C, J. Fox. By B, 
C, Walpole, Efq. 6s. 

Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinfon, Governor of Not- 
tingham Caftle and Town, &c. By the Rev. Julius Hutchihfon, 
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herfelf. 4to. 11, 118, 6d. 


TRAVELS. 


A Voyage to South America, defcribing at large the Spanitfh 
Cities, Towns, &c. Undertaken by Command of the King of 
Spain, by Don Geo. Juan, and Den Antonio de Ulloa. . Tranf- 
lated from the original Spanith, with Notes and Obfervations, 
and an Account of the Brazils. By John Adams, Efq. of Wal. 
than Abbey, 2 Vols. 8vo. 1h. 1s, 


TOPUGRAPHY. 


Part I. Vol. If. of Antiquities, Hiftorical, Archite¢tural, 
Chorographical, and Itinerary, in Nottinghamfhire. By Wil. 


liam Dieckinfon, Efq. 4to. 1538. 


Hiftory and Defcription of the City of Exeter, By Alexander 
Jenkins, 10s. 6d, 


- 


MEDICALe 


_ Praétical Obfervations on the principal Difeafes of the Eyes, 
illuftrated with Cafes, Tranflaced from the Italian of Antonio 
Scarpa. With Notes by James Briggs, 10s. 6d. 


Malvern Waters. Being a Republication of Cafes, former! 
collected by John Wall, M.D. of Worce:ler: and fince iluf- 
trated with Notes, &c. by his Son Martin Wall, M.D. 3s. 


A Treatife 
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A Treatife on the Varieties, Confequences, and Treatment of 
Ophthalmia, with a prefatory Inquiry into its contagious Nature, 
By Arthur Bdmonditon, M.D. 7s. 

A Treatife on Febrile Difeafes. Vol. 1V. By A. Philip 
Wilfon, M. D. F.R.S. Edinburgh. gs. 


An Effay on the Difeafes incident to Indian Seamen, or Laf. 
cars, on long Voyages. By William Hunter, A. M. Surgeon 
to the Hon, Company’s Marine Eftablifhment, in Bengal, 
Folio. 15s. 

MATHEMATICS, 


A Treatife on Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, with their 
moft ufeful practical Application. By Jehn Bonnycaftle. 8yo, 
Tas. 

NOVELS. 


Montbrafil Abbey, or Maternal Trials. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
Feudal Tyrants, aRomance. By M. G. Lewis, Efq. 4 Vals, 
11. 8s. 


The Monk of Udolpho. By J. Horfley Curtis. 4 Vols, 
pl. 4s. 


Charles Ellis, or the Friends. 2 Vols. gs. 
The Caftle of Tynemouth. By Jane Harvey. 2 Vols. 7s. 6d. 
The Bravo of Bohemia, or the Black Foreft. 4 Vols. 18s, 


Moreland Manor, or Who’s the Heir? By Mrs. Kendall. 
3 Vols. ras. 


Anglo-Saxons, of the Court of Ethelwolph. By Leflie 
Armitrong, Efg. 4 Vols. 18s. 


POETRY. 


Della Ragion Poctica tra Greci, Latini, ct Italiani de Vin- 
cenzo Gravina. Ripubblicata T. D, Matthias. 7s. 


Popular Ballads and Songs from Tradition, Manufcripts, and 
fcarce Editions: with "Pranflations of fimilar Pieces from the 
aycient Danifh Language: and a few Originals by the Editor. 
By Robert Jamivfon, A. M. and F. A.S. 2 Vols. 8vo. 


The Seafons in England. Defcriptive Poems. By the Rev. 
Wilham Cooper Taylor, M.A. 8vo. 45. 


The Odes of Anacreon of Teos. Literally tranflated into 
Englith Profe. With Notes. By the Rev. Thomas Gilpin, 
A.B, 7s. 6d. | 


POLITICS. 


A Poetical Effay on the Commerce of Portugal, and her Colo- 
nies, particularly of Brazil, in South America. By J. J. Da 
Cunha de Azeredo Contunho. §s. 

A Letter 





Rien wees EleGtors of Weftminfter, from 
Henry Maddock, Jun. Efg. Barrifter at Law. 2s. 

American Arguments for Britith Rights, a a Republica. 
tion of the celebrated Letters of Phocion, on the Sabje&t of Neu. 
tral Trade. 2s. &d. 


‘The Political Picture of Europe ; or a View of the Condu& of 
Ruffia. Tranflated from the Original. gs. 6d. 


Refiections on the Conteft which is announced for the Repre- 
fentation of the County of Northampton. By a Freeholder. 1s, 
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An Inquiry concerning the Invention ef the Life Boat. By 
W. A. Hails, Mathematician. 2s. 


Hours of Leifure, or Effays and Characteriftics. By George 
Brewer. 73. 


A Praétical Treatife on Brewing. By A. Shore. 6s. 


The Miniature. By Solomon Grildrig, of the College of 
Eton. 2 Vols. ras. 


Second Report of the Ladies Society, for the Education and 
Employment of the Female Poor. 1s. 6d. 


A Treatife on forming, improving, and managing Country 
Refidences, and on the Choice of Situations late £0 every 
Clafs of Purchafers. By John Loudon, Eiq. F.L.S. gto. 


3l. 3s. 

DiGionary of Synonymous Words and Technical Terms in the 
Englifh Language. By James Leflic. 6s. 

Chriftian Child’s Spelling Book. By Robert Torkington. 
somo, 158, 6d, 
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Diccionario de la Lengua Efpaniola de la Academia, © Vols, 
Folie. Bound. 
. Abridged. Felie. 

La Araucana de Ercilla. e Vols. 

Novelas de Cervantes. 2 Vols. 

Obras de Quevedo. 10 Vols. 8vo, 

Connelly’s Dictionary of the Spanifh and Englith Languages, 
4 Vols. 4to. 

Obras de Yriartre. 8 Vols. 8vo. 
Parnaffo Efpanol. 9 Vols. 
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Don Quixote, al) Editions, modern Plays, Farces, &c, &¢, 


On the roth of November will be publifhed, in One Volume 
yamo. La Florefta Efpaniolay tontaipine Extracts from the mot 
celebrated Spanith Authors, affcient and modern, 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


The Cireamflance mentioned by.@ Conflant Reader, docs 
certainly prove that we do nét méct to ft atv folemn Divan, 
as many Perfons fuppofe, over every little Book ; and that 
fome of our Fraternity are more eafily pleafe: dthan others. 
This, wé can affure him, is the whole of the Matter. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
The fecond Editon of Clarkfon’s Account of the Quakers, 
as nearly ready for Publication, 
Mr. Dallas has a new Romance in the Prefs, entitled 
Lhe Knights. 
The third Edition of Montgomery's Poems will appear in 
November. 


Mr. Barciay’s new Work en the Mufcles is expegted 
fhortly. 


Mr. Vetch is preparing a Work on Ophthalmia. 


Mr. Burn (ot Glafgow } has a praétical Work on Hemorre 
bage in the Prefs. 

In the Pre's, Mere Miferies; being a Continuation of the 
Miferies of Human Lite, with a curious Frenufpiece, by 
Sir Fretfud Murmur, Kut. 

Origina! Poems, on various Occafions, by a Lady, re vifed 
and corre&ted by William C. uper , £9. Second E dhion, 

A Collefion of Songs, Moral, Sentimental, and Amufing, }: 
the Rew. Mr. Phimptre, ot Clare Hall, Cambridge, will be 
publithed in the Courfe ot the pref nt Month. 

Mr. Brewfler’s Te&ares tn the Adis of the Apoftles, will 
appear in the Courfe of the next Month. 

The Friends of Mrs. Chapone are ‘preparing a Volume of 
Letters, and other W ritings of that Lady, hitherto unpubhith- 
ed: with a plain and accurate Account of her Life and 
Charafter, in Contradiétion to fome injurious Statements 
lately printed. 

Mr. Bewiles’s Edition of Pope’s-Works, with a new Life oi 
the Author, is nearly ready for Publication. 
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